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As you know, business cannot operate safely without information 4 
un 


the outside factors affecting it. But, oftentimes, business has cause to 


wonder about the reliability of the information it receives. I5s 
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it factual, dependable, complete? Or is it rumor, hearsay, 5 


gossip, piecemeal? 


For sound penne one for prompt, exact a 


information should come from information experts? AB Bwno have personal 
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contact with first-hand sources | and it 
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Should be unbiased, factual, organized. 


specialists — the largest in 
Yet even when it is absolutely reliable, 
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information is valueless if too late. , 
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personal contact with first- 





hand sources and is equipped 
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business wants it when it 
new, enlarged Labor Relations Reporter . . Collective Bargaining Negotiations 


and Contracts . . Labor Supervision .. The Employment Reporter .. The United needs if. 
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Find Out IN TIME By Writing For Details TODAY 
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The Danish, Norwegian and Swedish 
air-line companies are arranging to pool 
their resources in order to compete with 
Britain, France and the United States on 
world air routes. As soon as aircraft are 
delivered from the United States, the 
joint Scandinavian company intends to 
open routes to North and South America, 
China and South Africa. 
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Expert predictions indicate that U. S. 
exports may reach and maintain a level 
of 11 to 12 billion dollars a year by 1951, 
compared to a level of 3 to 4 billion 
dollars before the war. U.S. investments 
abroad may total 30 billion dollars in 
five years, including 10 billion dollars in 
prewar investments. Imports into the 
United States may attain an annual total 
of 14 billion dollars, with 2 billion spent 
annually for services and world travel 
and 1 billion in long-term investments. 
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British manufacturers of railway 
equipment are in the midst of the great- 
est boom in history. New Zealand re- 
cently placed an order of more than 5 
million dollars for 3,000 steel railway 
cars. This follows a large order from 
Argentina. Purchase orders now are being 


discussed with Brazil. 
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For the first time in years, the United 
States is importing more lumber than it 
is exporting. Lumber imports in 1946 
may reach a total of 1% billion board 
feet, about 50 per cent more than in 
1945. Most of the lumber is being used 
for housing. Exports will total about 
600 million board feet in 1946. 
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Russia plans to establish a series of 
shipping lines in Asia, linking the princi- 
pal ports in China to Vladivostok. This 
will open Vladivostok as the transporta- 
tion center for Russia in the Far East 
and provide a direct route for commerce 
from Asia to European Russia via the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. It will also pro- 
vide a port for industries now being 
developed in Siberia. 
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Nine U.S. industrial alcohol plants 
have been forced to suspend production 
because of a sharp drop in the imports 
of Cuban molasses. Synthetic rubber pro- 
duction also has been affected, but suffi- 
cient supplies still remain for other do- 
mestic industries. Imports of molasses 
from Cuba are far below prewar levels. 








A joint Government-labor-management 
committee studying British nationaliza- 
tion has recommended that the pottery 
and cotton textile industries remain in 
private hands. The committees examined 
these industries to determine whether 
efficiency and production would be great- 
er under private or Government control. 
The industries are among 16 being con- 
sidered for Government operation. 
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An automobile may not be taken out 
of the United States as “personal bag- 
gage’ unless the owner has lived in the 
U.S. continuously for a year and has 
owned the car six months. This ruling by 
the Office of Internal Trade is a result 
of black market operations in Cuba and 
Mexico. Cars exported from the U.S. 
for personal use are being sold for double 
or more the original price. 
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The Austrian Government will take 
over all power plants, oil refineries and 
smelting works and run them as private 
co-operatives under Government control. 
These are among the first industries to 
be taken over under the Government's 
nationalization program. 
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Hungary’s cotton textile industry is 
producing only at one-third prewar ca- 
pacity because of shortages of cotton and 
coal. As a result of a recent trade agree- 
ment, Russia will provide Hungary with 
30,000 tons of cotton in return for 14,000 
tons of finished goods. Before the war, 
Hungary imported an average of 24,000 
tons of cotton, about half of which was 
from the U.S., with the remainder from 
Turkey and Germany. 
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A group of Japanese businessmen is 
planning to revive the country’s tourist 
trade, one of the largest prewar sources 
of income. A national organization is 
being formed to make Japan more at- 
tractive to tourists. Employes of tourist 
industries will be taught how to promote 
international good will. A campaign will 
be launched to improve public utilities. 
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Norwegian shipping firms are going 
to make a bid for a share of the lucrative 
ocean commerce between the West Coast 
of the United States and China. The 
Norwegian lines will open in the autumn 
when ships are available. Trans-Pacific 
commerce was dominated by Japanese 
and American companies before the war. 
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We are pleased to announce the addition to our staff of Abril 
Lamarque, who has resigned as the Art Director of the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, to accept a similar position with World Report. 

Mr. Lamarque is one of the outstanding art editors in the magazine 
world and has had long experience in developing art work based on 
news. Some of our readers may not realize the extent of the work done 
by the art staff. Not only are there news pictures to be collected from 
different parts of the world and kodachromes for our covers, but we 
are anxious to present in our World Photo Report each week the back- 
ground of an important international happening. This involves a search 
for a wide variety of photographs. 

We have made contact with some of the principal news picture 
agencies of the world, and we hope to give our readers from time to 
time photographic reproductions that will tend to clarify many of the 
tangled international problems of our day. 

Mr. Lamarque was born in Cuba but has spent most of his working 
years in the United States. He comes from a prominent newspaper 
family in Cuba. 

During the last few weeks, we have had the help of Derek Fox, Art 
Editor of The U.S. News, who has been burning the candle at both 
ends supervising the art work of the two magazines. Our thanks and 
appreciation to Mr. Fox as he returns to his job of concentrating on 
The U.S. News, while Mr. Lamarque takes charge of the Art Depart- 
ment of World Report. 


We said in our June 20th issue, on page 12, “Trieste will be inter- 
nationalized or there will be no peace terms for Europe.” 

The latest news shows that Trieste is to be internationalized. 

Likewise, our issue of June 13th gave the inside story of how the 
Poles are balking at Russian rule and analyzed the cleavages there. 
Now, with the elections at hand, the trends foretold in our article 
are becoming headline news in the newspapers. 


We note, also, that, while the increase in coffee prices was announced 
on June 26th, our readers were told in detail about this in our 
June 13th issue. 

We predicted higher prices for hides, in our June 27th issue which 
reached subscribers on June 22nd, and there came an announcement 
only a few days ago that the International Hide Committee had been 
dissolved, which meant that each country would buy for itself and the 
United States would pay more. 

World Report is designed to give you not only the political news 
in world affairs but the economic trends as well. 


The Publishers of "World Repor” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 








































Things now are going to look up a bit in world affairs; out= 
wardly, a measure of optimism is to replace recent pessimism. 

Brighter tone, largely arising from Big Power talks in Paris, is 
likely to be temporary; is to reflect considerable wishful thinking. 

Dominant idea, long held by high U.S. officials, is to speed up 
the holding of a 2l-nation conference; to rely upon the larger forun, 
where Russia might be outvoted, 15 to 6 or 14 to 7, to bring about 
European peace settlements more agreeable to U.S. and Britain. 

Russia is fully aware she would have less chance of getting her way 
in a larger meeting and is bargaining in advance accordingly. 

Russian strategy looks beyond any particular conference and 
retains great freedom of action for the future. 














Beyond the immediate situation, there is this to consider..eoe 

Italian colonies and the Adriatic seaport of Trieste, for example, 
are two of the most complex problems before the peacemakers. 

A year's delay, now likely, in the disposition of Italy's colonies 
obviously settles nothing; instead, leaves the door open for Russia 
to renew her request for a trusteeship over Tripolitania in North 
Africa later on when U.S. and Britain may have less to barter with, 
when Italy might play off Russia against the other Allies. 

Compromises on Trieste are admitted to be a fragile solution. 

Once U.S. and Britain begin to pull out in strength from Italy, 
the supply and support for joint policing of Trieste are weakened. 

Pressure by Yugoslavia to control any international zone set up 
for Trieste is certain to continue; probably is to increase steadily. 

Eventually, Yugoslavia would be capable of getting the upper hand 
in Trieste, and Italy would not have the power to resist. 

Russia has the closest ties with Yugoslavia, and Russia's veto 
in the U.N. Security Council amounts to insurance against curbing 
Yugoslavia after U.S. and British troops leave Trieste. 




















The Middle European picture is one of contrastsS....-. 

Austria is to have a better opportunity to stand on her own feet 
than at any time since the Nazi invasion. 

Reduction of the veto, which any one of the four occupying powers 
: could exercise at will, is an important step forward. 
Austria's Government now is free to shape its own policies, 
subject only to unanimous disapproval by the Allies. 
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Free movement of persons and goods is to be permitted among the — 
four zones of Allied occupation, 
The improvement in Austria is a new reminder of the failure of 
the Potsdam Agreement for Germany, under which Germany was to be 
treated as an economic whole, but instead is tightly partitioned. 


















































Lack of food is troubling Britain as much as lack of money..... 

Bread rationing raises a sharp political hurdle for the present 
Labor Government. You get the food picture on page lO. 

Earlier criticism was brushed aside by Laborites as coming from | 








Conservatives and big-business interests. 

Bread shortage strikes at the masses of workers and housewives, 
the very core of support for the Labor Party. 

Recent beer scarcity was cleverly excused by Labor admirers as 
actually being caused by rich brewers, rather than lack of grain. 

New discontent is unlikely to have any immediate effect, for 
Labor's strength in the House of Commons is overwhelming, but Party 
leaders fear that it may undermine confidence gradually. 

Basic question is how much peacetime frugality, not only in food 
but in general living standards, can be endured. 














Overseas worries for Britain are plentiful..... 

British troops are quitting Cairo as a first step in a general 
withdrawal from garrisons long held in Egypt. 

Negotiations for a new military alliance with Egypt are going 
slowly; await personal handling by Foreign Secretary Bevin. 

Outlook suggests that, instead of active joint military measures 
between Egypt and Britain, which the latter desires, the result will 
be a consultative board, much like the U.S.-Canadian Defense Board, 
confined to planning. 

Lull in India is to be short-lived; abandonment of strike by 
railroad workers provides only a breathing spell. 

Next stage in India is coming up in August when Lord Wavell, the 
Viceroy, again attempts to form a Cabinet of Indian leaders. 

Prospects for success by Lord Wavell now appear poor. 























The news from China is more discouraging..... 

Criticism of U.S. isn't confined to Chinese Communists. 

Chiang's Nationalists want more U.S. assistance; would like to be 
armed to take the field decisively against the Communists. 

Communist .leaders loudly demand withdrawal of American forces. 

Both sides insist that U.S. should make up her mind whether to go 
all out in settling Chinese quarrels or to pull out entirely. 

The present truce seems less of an armistice than a period of 
building up strength on each side for more fighting. 

General Marshall patiently persists in his efforts at mediation. 
He has not given up hope of fusing the two rival armies, but the long 
delays have taken the edge off his earlier expectations. . 
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SOVIET INFLUENCE FORCES SHIFT 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S COURSE 


Central European country, surrounded 
by Russian troops, is trying a merger 
between democracy and communism 


A new, uneasy Czechoslovakia, 
sharing for the first time in her history a 
common Border with Russia, is rapidly 
assembling ingredients for a showdown 
between democracy and communism. 

Fourteen million Czechs with a 
strong democratic heritage now have ar- 
rived at a spot where democracy and 
communism are to make the attempt to 
live together. Success of the attempt 
would have deep significance for a Eu- 
rope now leading to the Left and could 
ultimately have repercussions in the 
Western Hemisphere. Failure of the at- 
tempt probably would mark the end of 
democracy in Czechoslovakia, reduce her 
independence to a fiction and finally 
reveal Russia’s intentions toward the rest 
of the world. 

This Czechoslovakian trial marriage be- 
tween communism and democracy is en- 
tering the showdown stage now. A new 
Government, with a Communist Premier 
and Communists in five key Cabinet 
posts, is assuming command. A new con- 
stitution is being drafted by a Constitu- 
tional Assembly in which the Communists 
are the strongest party. An industrial 
system that achieved marked success in 
a capitalist democracy is struggling to 
turn out goods under state control. For- 
eign traders, like the makers of foreign 
policy, are under orders to look chiefly 
toward Russia. 

What already has taken place in the 
nation that Woodrow Wilson largely in- 
spired amounts to a revolution. Decrees 
of a coalition Government, acting in the 
absence of an elected Parliament, have 
plunged the country deep into a planned 
economy similar to the Russian. Lives 
and property of every individual have 
been altered profoundly. , 
€ What has happened, in the first year 
of Czechoslovakia’s liberation from Nazi 
occupation, is this: 








| “aan 
PREMIER KLEMENT GOTTWALD 
Communist Cabinet leader 


Nationalization has put under tight 
state ownership and control the entire 
banking and credit system, all private 
insurance, all utilities, and 75 per cent 
of all industry. 

Confiscation by decree has abolished 
the wealthy as a class and permanently 
expropriated the property of some 3 mil- 
lion German and Hungarian residents. 
Cash and securities of all citizens went 
under state custody last autumn and are 
repayable to owners at 500 crowns (about 
$10) a month. Large estates held by 
Germans and Hungarians, or other Nazi 
collaborators, are being divided into small 
farms and opened up to individual own- 
ership by loyal farmer-citizens. 





Compulsory labor has been made uni- 
versal. Citizens once wealthy, unable to 
live on $10 a month doled out by the 
state from their own funds, have no 
choice but to find jobs. In addition, food 
rations go only to those who work. 

Taxes on individuals are up to three 
times the prewar rate. Even so, the Gov- 
ernment is to end the year with a bud- 
geted deficit of 26 billion crowns, about 
half a billion dollars. 

Forced emigration of most Germans 
and Hungarians is being speeded up. 
Only those who can prove their loyalty 
to Czechoslovakia and their resistance to 
the Nazi occupation authorities may re- 
main. Between 2 and 3 million individ- 
uals are tagged for a trip to Germany or 
Hungary. 

All this has taken place in democratic 
Czechoslovakia under a coalition Govern- 
ment in which all the four major parties 
are considerably left of center, by U. S. 
standards. Two parties, Communist and 
Social Democrat, won a bare majority of 
seats in the Constitutional Assembly in 
the recent election—recognized to be the 
one free election in the Russian sphere 
in Europe since the war ended—and the 
Communists have emerged as the domi- 
nant party. Since the present program of 
the Social Democrats is virtually identical 
with that of the Communists, the Com- 
munists, in effect, have a majority in the 
Assembly. 

Control of key posts in the Cabinet 
goes with control of the Assembly. Al- 
though non-Communist Jan Masaryk con- 
tinues in the important post of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the new Communist 
Premier, Klement Gottwald, will have 
fellow Communists heading such min- 
istries as Interior, Information, Edu- 
cation and Agriculture. These positions 
give the Communist Party potential pow- 
er, thus far kept in check by the strength 
of the other parties in the coalition, over 
such critical segments of Czechoslovakia 
as the press, the schools, food production 
and, most important of all, the national 
police. 

Head of the national police, as Minister 
of Interior. is Vaclav Nosek. Czech Com- 
munist who trained with Russia’s cele- 
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brated secret police, the NKVD. Under 
Nosek, strength of the police has in- 
creased from a prewar 35,000 to 50,000. 
In addition, a Czech Communist trained 
by the NKVD heads the Czech Army's 
counterintelligence, an Army detective 
force of quiet but extensive power. 

© Puzzle to many is how the Communists 
got so much power in Czechoslovakia. 
Outsiders ask what facts persuaded a 
country with a strong democratic tradi- 
tion to risk its democracy in a merger 
with communism. 

Facts of the map clear up some of 
the puzzle. To the East of the new 
Czechoslovakia stands Russia; to the 
North, Russian-dominated Poland and 
the Russian zone of Germany; to the 
West, the Russian zone of Austria; to 
the South, Russian-dominated Hungary 
and Romania. Russian troops surround 
Czechoslovakia now and may stay for 
some time to come. Russian influence is 
expected to continue strong even after 
the troops leave. In these circumstances, 
a Czech policy of intimate friendship with 
Russia is not surprising. 

Fact of Munich remains a powerful 
influence with all Czechoslovaks. They 
remember that Russia stood by Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938 at Munich, when Eng- 
land and France threw the country into 
the arms of Hitler. Munich further helped 
cement a natural sentiment for unity 
among all Slavs. 

Facts of chaos at the end of Nazi occu- 
pation invited strong measures to re- 
establish law and order, kick out col- 
laborators, get the country back to work. 





A —Triangle 
CZECH WORKER 


Compulsory labor is universal 
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MINISTER OF INTERIOR NOSEK 
Heads national police 


A Socialist trend in Czechoslovakia before 
the war made revolutionary decrees more 
palatable. 

Communist Underground, an organ- 
ized and disciplined force that led in 
resisting Nazi occupation, was in a po- 
sition to combat chaos with a definite 
program of action. The Communist pro- 
gram attacked conditions most Czechs 
thought demanded drastic attention. 
And when the people saw their popu- 
lar President, Eduard Benes, meet the 
Communists halfway or better, public 
support for much of the program was 
assured. 
€ As things stand, Czechoslovakia’s Com- 
munists have not pushed for complete 
nationalization and _ collectivization or 
used all their power. 

Nationalization has been halted at 75 
per cent of industrial capacity. Small 
manufacturers and merchants remain free 
to pursue private enterprise. Agriculture 
continues in the hands of individuals. 
Farms are not collectivized. Labor unions 
remain independent of the Government, 
though largely in the hands of Commu- 
nists. The Communist Party, while the 
strongest, is still only one of four, and 
even in combination with its satellite, the 
Social Democrat Party, cannot yet com- 
mand the two-thirds vote necessary to 
enact laws in the Assembly. Though 
property rights have been drastically 
abridged, the Czechs’ traditional rights 
to the vote, to a free press and to freedom 
of religion still seem to most Czechs to 
be secure. 

What the Czechs themselves think of 
their present situation is reported from 
Prague by Thomas Hawkins, staff corre- 
spondent of World Report in Central 
Europe. 

“T have talked with railway engineers 
and bellhops,” Hawkins reported last 
week, “with waiters and university stu- 









dents, bankers and lawyers, with Govern- 
ment officials both of the Right and of 
the Left. 

“Many are convinced that a reaction 
is setting in. They look for the trend to 
swing away from the Left and stabilize 
nearer the Center, much as in France. 
Conservatives say the naticnalization pro- 
gram has not gone well and blame the 
Communists. Other Czechs blame the 
shortage of technicians, many of them 
Germans subject to forced emigration. 

“Of all I talked with, bankers and 
lawyers seemed most pessimistic. They 
believe the economic phase of World 
War III already has begun, with Britain 
and America shying away from offering 
large credits to a country that is gearing 
so much of its industrial production to 
Russian demand. 

“Middle-class industrialists remain 
skeptical of Communist promises to leave 
opportunity for private enterprise. A good 
many of these industrialists see their 
group on the way to extinction. Some 
already have gone abroad. Others plan to 
stay in Czechoslovakia only long enough 
to collect compensation for nationalized 
property. 

“Youth of Czechoslovakia, by contrast, 
are optimistic. Many of them are Com- 
munists or Socialists. They seem confident 
that Czechoslovakia can bridge the gap 
from democratic capitalism to some new 
system without destroying the country’s 
basic way of life.” 
€ Present situation, out of which both 
pessimistic conservatives and optimistic 
radicals draw their views, is this: 
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CZECH EXECUTIVE 
Only workers get food rations 
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LANDLOCKED CZECHOSLOVAKIA: RUSSIAN-DOMINATED AREAS WIN KEY POSTS FOR COMMUNISTS 


Food supply now permits a diet of 
around 2,000 calories a day, almost dou- 
ble the wartime low. Home production 
is beginning to take over the supply job 
from the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

Industrial production is up to 50 per 
cent of prewar output, highest in Central 
or Eastern Europe. Coal output is above 
prewar levels. Manufacturing industries, 
however, feel the absence of German 
technicians and find it difficult to import 
raw materials, foreign suppliers hesitat- 
ing to help socialistic competitors. 
Charges that nationalized industries are 
producing at a heavy loss are met by the 
reply that during the first year the Gov- 
ernment expected losses. 

Wages are still lagging behind prices, 
Staff Correspondent Hawkins reports, but 
not as seriously as elsewhere in Europe. 
The average worker with a family earns 
from 80 to 100 dollars a month. 

Prices, though still out of line with 
wages, are responding to increasing state 
controls. The average Czech’s food bill 
for a month comes to about $22. The 
dollar that bought 150 Czech crowns in 
January now buys close to the official 
rate of 50 for one. 

Black markets, as a result of increasing 
supplies, price control and state confisca- 
tion of surplus liquid assets, are small 
and less important than in most other 
sections of Europe. 

Foreign trade is getting under way 
slowly. Trade wit! Switzerland so far 


this year has been three times that with 
the next country, Russia. But trade with 
Russia is to increase substantially, if a 
new commercial agreement between the 
two countries fulfills hopes of the signers. 
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JAN MASARYK 
Continues as Foreign Minister 


In addition, Czech Communists are urg- 
ing that Russia be given a monopoly of 
Czech foreign trade. Other groups, h>w- 
ever, argue the need for reviving Czecho- 
slovakia’s profitable prewar trade with 
the United States. 

Loans totaling 88 million dollars to 
finance purchases of raw materials and 
finished goods have been extended to 
Czechoslovakia thus far by the U.S., 
Britain and Canada. An additional 50- 
million-dollar loan is under negotiation 
with the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 

Adding up these economic facts, it 
appears that Czechoslovakia is making a 
faster recovery than most of the nations 





in Europe. It is from about this point on, 
however, that the most serious stresses 
and strains may be expected. 

The program of industrial nationaliza- 
tion still has to overcome shortages of 
raw materials, technicians and managers. 
A large Government deficit calls for 
heavy borrowing. Demands of agrarian, 
conservative Slovakia for autonomy may 
not be satisfied by current land reforms, 
some industrialization and a proportion- 
ate share in government. Political conflict 
over the constitution now being drafted 
is to be expected. 

Alongside these internal problems 

stands the major external problem, that 
of relations with Russia. At present, there 
is no outward sign of direct Russian 
interference in Czech affairs. Both Czech 
and Russian spokesmen publicly assume 
maintenance of Czech independence. 
| Russia's relations with Czechoslovakia 
are expected to provide a clear indication 
of the trend of Russian foreign policy as 
a whole. If Russian pressure develops 
against Czechoslovakia, this will be taken 
as a plain sign that Soviet foreign policy 
is imperialistic. But if Russia keeps hands 
off the Czech Government, odds will 
favor the assumption that Russia’s inten- 
tions are peaceful and limited. 
§] Czech democracy, in that case, stands 
or falls on its own ability to arrive at-a 
workable compromise with Czech com- 
munism. The test will come if economic 
difficulties call forth more drastic Gov- 
ernment controls, going beyond curtail- 
ment of property rights to curtailment of 
political rights. Materials for this kind of 
showdown between democracy and com- 
munism are at hand in Czechoslovakia 
now. 
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OPPOSITION TO PEACE TERMS 
LIKELY EVEN IF BIG FOUR AGREE 


Smaller nations already complaining 


they have no voice in the treaties. 
Bitterness may breed future trouble 


Peace treaty terms worked out 
laboriously by the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers in Paris are meeting resistance 
even before the drafts can be submitted 
to a peace conference. 

Defeated enemy nations and vic- 
torious Allies alike are showing signs of 
either refusing to sign proposed terms, or 
—if sign they must—of trying at a later, 
more favorable, day to upset the decisions 
of the conference. 

Big Four diplomats do not ignore the 
dangers involved. They remember the last 
war was started by a Germany deter- 
mined to revise by force the terms of a 
peace settlement she found unpalatable. 
They know a new war could start from 
a political cancer caused by a European 
nation chafing under peace terms that 
proved to be unpopular. They know, too, 
that no system of peace treaties can 
satisfy all the conflicting national interests 
and aspirations. 


ae 


TRIESTE AND ITS WATERFRONT 


George Bookman, staff correspondent 
of World Report, last week reported from 
Paris that this problem is adding a new 
worry to the many difficulties of writing 
the peace. Bookman writes: 

“On the fringes of the peace conference 
are the many nations whose destinies are 
being decided at the Luxembourg Palace 
by four Foreign Ministers, but who have 
no direct voice in writing the treaty 
drafts. They don’t like it. In fact, a diplo- 
mat of one of the countries for whom the 
Big Four are writing peace terms told me 
he considers the Paris meeting a ‘star 
chamber’ proceeding in which his country 
is on trial without opportunity to be heard 
in court. The Big Four had trouble 
enough finding agreement among them- 
selves. Now they must worry about the 
sensibilities of the countries whose fu- 
tures will be affected by their decisions. 
This added complication helps explain 
why so many weeks of international argu- 
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Compromise settlement unacceptable to Italy or Yugoslavia 
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ment preceded progress on final drafts 
of five peace treaties.” 

€ Troubles already have arisen with Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Austria. Troubles with 
Hungary and Germany are expected be- 
fore postwar rules for those countries are 
put in final shape. Troubles with out- 
siders, like the Arab states, are distinctly 
possible, either before or after the peace 
settlements are signed and sealed. 

Italy now is giving the Foreign Min- 
isters most concern. 

Outcries already are coming from Italy 
that peace terms agreed on at Paris are 
unjust to the new democratic Italy. Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi calls the Paris 
conference “hermitic.” He attacks de- 
cisions awarding Italy’s frontier towns of 
Tenda and Briga to France. He criti- 
cizes the Paris decision to deprive Italy of 
all her colonies. He warns that Italy will 
not give up claims to the Italian-popu- 
lated city of Trieste and to a major slice 
of the disputed Province of Venezia 
Giulia. 

Italians argue that, as “co-belliger- 
ents’ during the war, they contributed 
armed help and much of their national 
wealth to their own liberation after Sep- 
tember 1943. They believe they have al- 
ready “earned their passage home,” aton- 
ing for their earlier part in the war on the 
side of Germany. They point out that 
Italy is now a democratic Republic, that 
Fascists have been purged from public 
life, that the country already has made 
heavy sacrifices as punishment for its 
Fascist past. Italians make the point that 
their Republic, scarcely a month old, can- 
not possibly survive if at the outset it is 
forced to sign away in a peace treaty 
large chunks of Italy’s national estate. 

No one of the Big Three is anxious to 
be too hard on Italy. Great Britain and 
the U.S. have renounced reparations, 
have favored Italy in the frontier dispute 
with Yugoslavia, have been helping to 
support Italy with UNRRA food ship- 
ments. In addition, they have offered 
their war-booty ships as part payment of 
Russia's reparations claims on Italy, and 
have urged that Italy get a share in trus- 
teeship administration of her former 
African colonies. 

Russia, too, perhaps with an eye on the 
Italian communist vote, has softened her 
attitude toward Italy in recent weeks. 
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ISLAND OF RHODES IN THE DODECANESE 
The Big Four could point to one satisfied customer 


Foreign Minister Molotov has scaled 
down Russia's reparations claims from 
300 million dollars to 100 million, sug- 
gesting that the balance go to Greece and 
Yugoslavia and be settled at a 21-nation 
peace conference. He first suggested a 
Trieste compromise—rejected by the U. S. 
and Britain—to put the city under dual 
governorship of Italy and Yugoslavia. 
Later he acquiesced to a proposal to inter- 
nationalize the port. He has suggested 
that Italy’s views be heard on economic 
clauses of the peace treaty. In pressing 
the proposal that Italy pay reparations 
out of current production rather than by 
liquidating her world assets, Molotov has 
argued that this Russian formula would 
be easier on the Italians. 

The French, on recommendations of 
their general staff, have insisted that they 
get the Tenda and Briga mountain peaks 
as a security measure. But they are will- 
ing to forego reparations and, for reasons 
of their own, have suggested that Italy 
get some of her colonies back, under 
trusteeship. 

Indulgent as the peacemakers may be 
toward Italy, they cannot forget, how- 
ever, that Italy did surrender uncondi- 
tionally after making war against the Al- 
lies, that the liberated nations of Europe 
insist that Italy pay for her crime of Axis 
partnership with Nazi Germany. The re- 
sult is that any peace treaty with Italy 
will be considered “harsh” by Italians. If 
too harsh, the young Republic may try 
refusing to sign it. If the Government must 
sign, Italian enemies of the Republic may 
at some future time make political capi- 
tal of the Republic’s acquiescence to Big 
Four pressure. 

Tito’s Yugoslavs make it plain they will 
never become reconciled to a peace set- 
tlement that does not give them Trieste 
and most of Venezia Giulia. They have 
even attacked as unacceptable the com- 


promise plan put forward by Molotov. 
Russian influence in Belgrade is con- 
sidered strong enough to get the Yugo- 
slavs to sign any plan approved by Mos- 
cow, but between signing a treaty and 
abiding by it in the future there is a large 
gulf of international trouble. 

Austrians, too, are unhappy about the 
decisions in Paris. Once again they are 
to be denied the South Tyrol mountain 
frontier that Austrians have coveted since 
they lost it in 1919. Austria, occupied by 
four armies, is in no position to do more 
about it than complain. It is admitted in 
Paris that the Tyrol decision disregarded 
ethnic frontiers in favor of strategic 
frontiers. The Austrians, a defeated peo- 
ple now, some day will be admitted to 
the United Nations. They are likely to 
reopen the issue at that time. 
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THE DANUBE AT BUDAPEST 


Danube troubles also may be left un- 
settled by the peacemakers. The decision 
to award Transylvania to Romania rather 
than to Hungary is one that the Hun- 
garians now are in no position to protest. 
But diplomats do not forget the floral 
map in a main square of prewar Buda- 
pest showing a Hungary truncated by 
the peacemakers of Versailles, demand- 
ing the return of Transylvania and other 
lost provinces. There is no reason to be- 
lieve Hungary will be happier to lose a 
province in 1946 than in 1919. 

Rank outsiders too may cause trouble 
for the men who are writing the peace. 
The Arab League is demanding a share 
in trusteeship or complete control of 
Italy's former colony of Cyrenaica. The 
British want the area for themselves and 
so far the Paris conference has by-passed 
the question, agreeing to let it rest for 
decision within a year. The Arabs cannot 
understand why an area populated main- 
ly by Arabs should not be independent 
or, if it must be ruled by outsiders, why 
it should not be entrusted to Arabs. 

One Paris decision has been welcomed 

with demonstrations of joy. That was the 
decision last week awarding to Greece 
the Dodecanese Islands, formerly owned 
by Italy. Athens was jubilant and planned 
a thanksgiving celebration. Greeks may 
protest peace conference decisions on 
reparations or on their frontier with 
Bulgaria and Albania, but at least on the 
issue of the Dodecanese the Big Four 
can point to a satisfied customer. 
{ Biggest problem beyond making the 
peace is to make it stick with nations now 
weak which, one day, may be strong 
again. The restlessness cropping up in 
defeated nations provides a measure to 
the troubles that stretch ahead of any 
peace negotiations, whether conducted 
in a Big Four conference or a full-dress 
meeting of the 21 Allied nations. 
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Peacemakers are as blue as its waters over settlement 
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BRITAIN CUTS DIET 
BELOW WARTIME FARE 


Food controls to last another year 
despite restlessness of the public. 
Bread shortage emphasizes plight 


Food rationing more strict than 
at any time during the war is in prospect 
for the British public, already restive 
because of monotonous meals. 

The Labor Government's reluc- 
tant and unpopular decision to ration 
bread for the first time since World War I 
is the latest demonstration of Britain’s 
battle with a food problem that has be- 
come increasingly complex through the 
first year of peace. 

Comparatively lenient as is the new 
bread ration, the fact that it has become 
necessary calls attention to the plight of 
British food shoppers. Immediately ahead 
is the prospect that pork and poultry 
are to become more scarce, milk supplies 
are certain to decline, eggs soon will be 
harder to get than they are now. Meat al- 
lowances, figured in value to permit a 
variety in purchases, are to be increased 
from 24 to 28 cents a week. This will be 
only a temporary boost in food supplies 
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FOOD MINISTER STRACHEY 


Voluntary economy wasn’t enough 
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caused by a decision to butcher herds 
rather than feed them scarce grain. 

The Government is meeting sharp op- 
position in Parliament to its food de- 
cisions. Critics charge it with failure to 
add variety to rations. Government of- 
ficials reply that improvement depends 
on overseas producers. Unless other coun- 
tries grow more and send more of what 
they do produce to Britain, no immediate 
improvement is possible. 

Food Minister John Strachey said the 
Government attempted several alterna- 
tives to bread rationing. Britons got a 
smaller and darker loaf of bread. It was 
cut down in weight from 2 pounds to 
1% pounds. Before the war, 72 per cent 
of the grain went into the flour, but now 
90 per cent is used. Britons consumed 6 
per cent less bread, but the saving was 
still not enough to avoid rationing. 
€ Bread rationing allows an adult 9 
ounces a day, equivalent to about three 
fourths of a standard U. S. 
loaf of bread, men manual 


workers get 15 ounces, 
expectant mothers and 
women manual workers 


get 1] ounces. Teen agers 
are to receive slightly more 
bread than the average 
adult. Children under 11 
years will have less. The 
allotments are in line with 
Britain's over-all ration 
policy: To give the most 
food to the hardest work- 
ers. 

More bread can be ob- 
tained by using ration 
points that ordinarily 
would go for such things 
as sardines or canned meat. 
Also, people can_ take 
bread in place of flour. 
The manipulating of points 
gives imaginative house- 
wives opportunity to vary 
their meals. 





{ Daily meals. Here is a typical British 
menu prepared with rationed foods: 

Breakfast, once a heavy meal for the 
British, now consists of toast and jam, 
tea with sugar and milk and an egg 
once in two weeks. 

Lunch usually starts with a light vege- 
table soup, followed by a vegetable dish 
consisting of cabbages or brussel sprouts, 
potatoes and a little canned meat. One 
can of this meat will use up the entire 
allowance of canned goods for a month. 

The workingman has lunch in a Gov- 
ernment-operated restaurant where he is 
served meat or stew, vegetables, pud- 
ding and tea or coffee. It costs 23 cents. 

Tea, customarily served about 5:00 
o clock in the afternoon, replaces supper 
in some parts of England. Usually, it 
consists of a cup of tea with milk and 
sugar and one cookie or a piece of cake. 
Children normally have a slice of bread 
covered with butter or margarine. 

Dinner takes most of the ration points. 
It ordinarily starts with a light soup made 
with either vegetables or gravy from an 
earlier meat meal. The usual main course 
is fish stew with potatoes. Brussel sprouts 
or cabbages are served again. For variety, 
the 2 ounces of cheese that come on the 
weekly rations sometimes are used to 
make a sauce for spaghetti. Canned fruits 
often are served for dessert. 

Sunday dinner is Britain’s biggest meal 
of the week. The meat ration for each 
member of the family is pooled to pur- 
chase a roast. The weekly lard ration 
frequently is saved up to provide a 
steamed pudding for dessert. 

Ration points may be saved for heavier 
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BEFORE AND AFTER RATIONING 
The lighter loaf scaled 4 pound less 
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AN EVENING MEAL IN BRITAIN 


meals at home by eating in restaurants. 
A guest may live in a hotel for five days 
before surrendering his ration book to the 
management. Throughout Britain, price 
controls limit the cost of a restaurant 
meal to $1.00. This price pays for soup, 
the main course and dessert. Additional 
charges are made for coffee and any 
other extras. 

Despite food troubles, Britain is feed- 

ing her children better than ever before. 
Government welfare centers distribute 
free orange juice, fish oil and vitamins. 
Most of the oranges in Britain go to the 
children. Government officials complain, 
however, that parents do not take full 
advantage of the child-feeding centers. 
This is a minor worry among the many 
that trouble the Government. 
{ The food problem for Britain is related 
to the food problem of all the world. 
Britain produces only half her own food 
and is the largest importer in the world. 
Now much of the food Britain needs at 
home is going to famine areas elsewhere 
in the world. 

The British recently diverted 400,000 
tons of grain from its way to Britain to 
feed the people of India and the Germans 
in the British Zone of Occupation. The 
U.S. agreed to replace 200,000 tons of 
this amount, enough for two weeks’ sup- 
ply of bread. 

The biggest job for the Government 
is to juggle the distribution of what food 
there is so as to maintain the present daily 
average of 2,850 calories per person. This 
is below the U. S. average, but far higher 
than that on the European Continent, the 
Far East and other stricken areas of the 
world. 

This average will become more difficult 
to maintain when cuts are made on 














Manual workers get the most food 
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October 1 in feed rations for livestock. 
The cuts will reduce animal feed to one 
twelfth prewar supplies. As a result, 
there will be less pork and bacon and 
fewer eggs produced in Britain than at 
anytime during the war. Five million 
chickens will be killed and the milk ra- 
tion is expected to be cut below the 
present allowance of 2% pints a week. 

The bread ration hits hardest at the 

poorer people of Britain. They cannot 
afford to pay the high prices for the 
unrationed fruits and vegetables that are 
sold by pushcart merchants and in gro- 
cery stores. Asparagus costs $1.50 a 
bunch; string beans sell for $1.00 a 
pound; apricots, $1.20 a pound or about 
13 cents apiece. Peaches have been as 
high as $3.20 each. They now sell for 
40 cents apiece. Such things as these 
can be had only in season. Refrigeration 
and frozen foods are practically unknown 
in Britain. 
{ Solutions. To ease the food situation, 
the Government is encouraging people 
to garden at home. A new campaign now 
replaces the wartime appeals for Victory 
gardens. It urges the British to “Dig for 
Victory Over Want.” 

Game is hunted to supplement the 
ration. Rabbits, quail and other small 
game are plentiful in some areas. 

Beer production is being reduced 15 
per cent to save on grain. The British 
drank more beer than usual during the 
war, so the reduction still leaves 90 per 
cent as much beer in production as in 
1939. 

Fish is coming back to market in 
greater quantity with an increase in 
production of refrigerator cars. Wartime 
restrictions against sending fish inland 
beyond a limited distance from ports 


MOST OF THE RATION POINTS GO 
The imaginative housewife faces a test 
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have been removed. The Government is 
studying proposals to build quick-freez- 
ing and cold-storage plants, as well as 
canneries in fishing ports. Until these 
plants are built, Britain’s fish supply will 
fluctuate with the landings of fishing 
boats. 

Farming is retaining the importance it 
acquired during the war. Then the crop- 
bearing acreage was increased 50 per 
cent above the amount worked in 1939. 
The new farm lands raise British agri- 
cultural production more than 10 per 
cent above the prewar figures. 

Farm equipment is being used to the 
limit. When strikes in the U.S. held up 
spare parts for tractors, the British started 
to manufacture their own spare parts. 
They now have four times as many trac- 
tors in use as they had before the war. 

Farm labor shortages are being over- 
come by recalling 6,000 British women 
to work in the fields. These women, mem- 
bers of the Women’s Land Army, will fill 
a labor shortage that was aggravated by 
the return to Italy of Italian war prisoners 
who had worked British farms during the 
war. 

Food for Britain campaigns in colonies 
supplement normal food shipments. An 
Australian campaign urged workers to 
contribute one day's earnings to pay for 
food for Britain. Such campaigns resulted 
in the shipment from Australia of 4 
million cans of different kinds of food for 
use by children and hospital patients. 
{| Continued rationing is the outlook for 
Britain. Despite growing restlessness, 
food controls in one form or another, are 
certain for at least another year. They 
may last even longer, if world food sup- 
plies are not greatly bolstered by the 
harvests of 1947. 
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FREER FLOW OF TRADE EXPECTED 
AS ALLIES SUSPEND BLACK LIST 


Neutrals clear path for action by 
signing agreements disposing of 
Axis assets within their borders 


Germany's vast economic empire 
overseas now is substantially eliminated 
or transferred to other hands. This is the 
meaning behind the Allies’ decision to 
abandon the black list, which served in 
the war to blockade German business 
abroad. 

World-wide suspension of the 
black list means a big step toward end- 
ing the economic warfare that has con- 
tinued since the shooting war ended. 
The result is to be freer world trade. 
Britain, which desperately needs to build 
up her exports and imports, is expected 
tc be the biggest gainer, but the U. S., 
France and others also will benefit. 

The Allies set up black lists early in 
the war to prevent their citizens from 
doing business with enemy firms and 
they have used them as an effective in- 
strument of economic warfare ever since. 
The lists named Axis or Axis-affiliated 
concerns abroad and made it illegal for 
Allied nations to have any dealings with 
them. The Allies used the black list as an 
economic weapon to smash German 
branches abroad, just as they used bombs 
to smash the parent industries in Ger- 
many. 

Now, however, most of the reasons for 
maintaining the black list are gone. A 
series of agreements with European neu- 
trals and Latin-American countries pro- 
vide for the liquidation of a large share 
of Axis interests abroad, and other ac- 
cords now are being negotiated to com- 
plete the process. 

Although a limited number of Axis 
concerns will somehow manage to sur- 
vive, principally in Spain and Argentina, 
the official view of the Allies is that the 
back of Nazi foreign interests has been 
broken. 

The U.S. list has diminished steadily 
in the last two years, reflecting the co- 
operation of Latin-American and neutral 
European governments in eliminating 
Axis ownership and control of business 
firms. It shrank from a high of 15,446 
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in July 1944 to 5,887 just before the 
suspension. 

* European neutrals, responding to strong 
pressure from Britain, the U.S. and 
France, are moving toward permanent 
elimination of Axis interests. 

Switzerland, under the terms of a re- 
cent agreement with Britain, the U. S. 
and France, is seizing all fugitive Nazi 
assets and will sell them to interests 
acceptable to the Allies. 

Half the proceeds are to be turned over 
to the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
in Brussels for eventual distribution to 
nations claiming reparations against Ger- 
many. Switzerland will keep the other 
half to help pay her own claims against 
Germany. 

The Swiss also are handing over 58 
million dollars worth of gold that the 
Nazis looted from occupied countries. 

Under the agreement few Germans 
living in Switzerland will be affected, as 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT IN GERMANY 


it applies only to property owned by 
Germans in Germany or subject to re- 
patriation from Switzerland or other 
countries. 

Sweden is to make it increasingly diffi- 
cult for Nazi capital to find a safe haven 
there. Britain, France and the U. S. now 
have satisfactory guarantees that German 
influence in Swedish industry and com- 
merce will be substantially eliminated. 

Allied setthement with Sweden has 
been considerably complicated by the 
Swedes’ insistence that German assets 
in their country should be used to pay 
for industrial machinery allegedly re- 
moved by the Allies from Swedish-owned 
plants in Germany. 

Spain is to negotiate this month with 
Britain, France and the U.S. for final 
disposition of German holdings there. 

The Spanish Government already has 
taken steps toward regulating Axis in- 
terests. German Government property, 
including gold, has been turned over to 
the Allies. So has the notorious Sofindus 
Company, a gigantic holding concern that 
formerly controlled hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of German enterprises 
in Spain. Sofindus now is run by Allied 
nominees, who still are trying to root out 
some of its camouflaged subsidiaries. The 
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Allied bombs helped smash parent industries 
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Spanish Government also has frozen pri- 
vate German assets and made a cen- 
sus of them pending final disposition. 

While all these measures are good in 
principle, Allied economic experts doubt 
their total effectiveness. The threat of a 
United Nations’ investigation is to be 
used in coming negotiations as a lever 
to force greater co-operation from the 
Franco Government in eliminating Ger- 
man economic interests in Spain. 

Portugal also has handed over German 
Government holdings to the Allies and 
is making a census of German assets with 
the expressed intention of clamping down 
controls. All German funds in Portugal 
now are frozen by the Government. 
What is to be done with them will be 
decided in negotiations with the Allies 
during the next few weeks. 

Eire and Turkey have not yet reached 

any agreement with the Allies for liquida- 
tion of black-listed firms. But the Allies 
have been busy running down bigger 
quarry in Switzerland and Sweden first. 
Enemy enterprises in Eire and Turkey 
are not considered large enough to be 
dangerous. Eventually, it is hoped, an 
agreement will be signed for their liqui- 
dation. 
{ In Latin America, except for Argentina, 
it is estimated that Axis “economic 
strength has been 90 per cent eliminated 
by the actions of the various American 
governments. All the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations are bound by inter-Amer- 
ican agreements to remove enemy 
economic and financial influence through 
drastic measures ranging from outright 
liquidation to the naming of a govern- 
ment representative to supervise the 
business activity of firms formerly on 
the black list. 

Effectiveness has varied greatly from 
country to country, but the over-all result 
has been virtual elimination of Axis eco- 
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The black list served as an effective instrument of economic warfare 


nomic influence in most of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Most of the American governments 
have taken swift and energetic action 
against the Axis companies by liquidation 
or forced sale to unobjectionable inter- 
ests. Black-listed shareholders were weed- 
ed out of many corporations and their 
stock was transferred to other owners. 

Local control programs progressed so 
well that the proclaimed list for many 
Western Hemisphere countries was re- 
duced substantially by the time the war 
ended. This trend has accelerated since. 

Trouble spot in Latin America has 
been Argentina. Government “inter- 
ventors” in black-listed firms often do 
little actual intervening, and control re- 
mains largely in the hands of the origi- 
nal owners. The Austrian industrialist, 
Fritz Mandl, and others black-listed by 
the U.S. as pro-Nazi have been allowed 
to prosper. 

New hope has been injected into the 
Argentine situation, however, by the Gov- 
ernment’s recent announcement that it 
will liquidate, through auctions, all Ger- 
man and Japanese assets and Axis-affil- 
iated firms. 

The Peron Government now has a 
strong reason to make good on its prom- 
ise: Failure to comply almost certainly 
would cost Argentina her membership 
in the projected plan to equip Latin- 
American armies with modern U.S. 
weapons. 

“ Suspension of the black list is to be 
final and clear cut. U.S. businessmen 
have official assurance that the U.S. 


Government will not attenmrpt to prevent 
them from trading with former black- 
listed firms. Until this assurance was 
given, foreign trade circles feared the 
indirect imposition of a sort of “grey 
list,” after suspension of the black list. 

The U. S. State Department, however, 
has strongly urged U. S. businessmen not 
to deal with a former black-listed firm 
without first checking the firm’s reputa- 
tion with the Commerce Department’s 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

There are signs that exporters are in no 
hurry to do business with such firms any- 
way. Trade experts point out that, from 
a purely commercial standpoint, former 
black-listed concerns frequently are not 
the most desirable type of trade contacts. 
More than six years of economic warfare 
and isolation from business connections 
in the homeland have left many of the 
firms in a greatly weakened condition. 
In most countries, firms formerly on the 
black list have lost the good will and 
respect of the community so that they 
no longer are very attractive as sales 
agents. 

Lifting of the black list does not mean 
the Allies approve those who were on it. 
Nor does it mean the end of the American 
Republics’ treaty obligations to finish the 
job of stamping out vestiges of Axis in- 
fluence in the Western Hemisphere. It 
does mean that the once mighty Axis 
economic organization abroad has been 
reduced to such impotence that it no 
longer warrants application of the cum- 
bersome and elaborate controls involved 
in black-listing. 
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COMMUNISTS FACE 
SETBACK IN BRAZIL 


Continued violence may result 


in Government's banning Party. 
Leftists may tone down methods 


Brazil’s Communists, aggressively 
trying to extend gains made during their 
party’s one year of existence, appear now 
to have overplayed their hand. 

Violence and illegal strikes have 
evoked rigid governmental restrictions; 
and now some Government officials are 
talking of a permanent ban on the party, 
on the ground that its fundamental alle- 
giance is to Moscow rather than to Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Luiz Carlos Prestes, whose vigorous 

leadership has put the party into its pres- 
ent difficulties, may tone down his meth- 
ods on advice of newly arrived Ambassa- 
dor Jacob Suritz, Soviet career diplomat 
and “trouble shooter” who is believed 
now to be taking charge of all Russian 
activities in South America. 
{ A tempting field for Communistic activ- 
ity, Brazil is experiencing high prices and 
scarcities that are making life almost 
impossible for millions of her people. 
Transportation difficulties have produced 
famine in some areas. 

Labor unions, released from the strict 
Government control to which former 
President Getulio Vargas subjected them 
during his long rule, are uncertain of 
their future policies and leadership; they 
are potentially available to the Commu- 
nist Party as units of organization and 
action. 

Added to these conditions, there has 
been a question as to the stability of 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra’s Admin- 
istration. 

{| Prestes, the leader who is seeking to 
take advantage of the situation, holds 
great appeal for most Brazilians. The son 
of a well-to-do family, he was graduated 
from the Government military academy 
and became an officer in the Army. He 
survived a revolt in 1922, but became 
involved in a liberal revolution in 1926. 
He fired popular imagination when, after 
eluding Government forces, he led a 
small column of guerrilla troops on a two- 
year march across back-country wilder- 
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LUIZ CARLOS PRESTES 
Stepped from prison to Senate 


ness. Eventually the “Columna Prestes” 
was defeated. Prestes took refuge in 
Argentina, then found his way to Russia 
and received a thorough education in 
communism. 

Sent back to Brazil by the Comintern 
in 1935, Prestes attempted a coup and 
was jailed. He remained in prison until 
a year ago, when Vargas, seeking Com- 
munist support in his attempt to hold 
on to the Presidency, released him. 

In the succeeding national election, the 
revived Communist Party rallied nearly 
600,000 voters—almost a tenth of the 
nation’s total—to the support of its presi- 
dential candidate, Yeddo Fiuza. It won 
15 per cent of the seats in the House 
and elected Prestes to the Senate. 

Encouraged by the large Communist 
vote, Prestes and his followers in recent 
months have pursued a policy of increas- 
ing boldness. This policy is designed to 
alienate Brazil from her traditional friend, 





the U.S., and stir up internal dissension. 

When Prestes denounced the contin- 
ued presence of U.S. troops at certain 
air bases in Brazil as “imperalism,” 
Radio Moscow echoed his charge. Presi- 
dent Truman's proposal for inter-Ameri- 
can military co-operation drew from the 
Brazilian Communists and from Radio 
Moscow a renewal of the charge of 
“Yankee Imperialism.” 

Former President Herbert Hoover, on 
his recent visit to Brazil in search of 
food for international relief, was branded 
by the Communist newspaper in Rio de 
Janeiro, Tribuna Popular, as a “Wall 
Street Ambassador, representative of Yan- 
kee Imperialism” and head of a fifth col- 
umn that had backed Hitler. 

These attacks aroused resentment 

among advocates of Brazil-U. S. co-oper- 
ation. But protests were general after 
Prestes stated publicly that, in case of 
an “imperialistic” war in which Brazil 
was aligned against Russia, he would 
fight for Russia. 
“" Violence, a new phase of Prestes’ tac- 
tics, has produced even sharper reactions 
from President Dutra’s conservative Gov- 
ernment. Strikes have taken place in re- 
cent weeks at Santos, world’s greatest 
coffee port, in Sao Paulo and in other 
shipping and industrial cities. In Brazil, 
all strikes are illegal. But these strikes 
were particularly offensive to the Govern- 
ment because they involved violence and, 
in some cases, bloodshed. 

Now the Government has closed Com- 

munist Party headquarters. It has banned 
outdoor public meetings of the party. 
All Communist officials of the executive 
branch of the Government have been 
removed from their posts, and a court 
action is pending to deprive Communists 
of their seats in Congress. 
{ Future developments depend on the 
strength of the Dutra Government and 
the policies followed by the Communist 
Party. 

Dutra now appears to have the loyalty 
of the armed forces. He is seeking to 
broaden his base of popular support by 
taking into his Government members of 
the National Democratic Union, the coum- 
try’s second largest party. By this means, 
he expects to make his Government 
strong enough to withstand any coup by 
Vargas or a revolutionary effort by the 
Communist Party. 

A policy of violence, if continued by 
the Communists, is likely to produce 
severely repressive measures and may 
result in outlawing of the party. Russian 
Ambassador Suritz, therefore, may coun- 
sel milder tactics, so that the party can 
retain the advantages of its present legal 
status. 
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TREND TOWARD PRESS FREEDOM 
IS GAINING DESPITE HEAVY ODDS | 


Government censorship exists to 
some degree in 57 countries. U.S. 
leads drive to break down barriers 


The right of the people to know 
what is happening in the world is gain- 
ing ground against government control 
of information. 

Progress is slow. Two thirds of 
the world’s population now know only 
what their governments let them know. 

This situation cannot be changed 
overnight. The U. S., however, is leading 
a strong offensive against government 
control of information. 

The U.S. practices complete freedom 
of the press. The Russian Government 
holds complete control of the press and 
all means of communication. Still, Rus- 
sia cannot block the U.S. offensive to 
get freedom of information without en- 
dangering the liberties of Communist 
parties throughout the world. 

Between the two extremes of com- 
plete freedom and complete control, 56 
of the world’s 72 countries employ gov- 
ernment censorship in various degrees. 


“ Strange developments have arisen in 
the battles between freedom and control 
of information. Diplomatic action by the 
U.S. and Britain, in concert with other 
countries interested in breaking down the 
barriers to information, have won prom- 
ises from some governments to lift cen- 
sorship. A few have done so. Others 
merely change their methods. 

Portugal's dictatorship has little news- 
print for papers expressing any opposition 
to Government policy. Bulgaria elimi- 
nated the censors but suspended all 
newspapers opposing the Government. 
The Yugoslav Government wrote a guar- 
antee of full press freedom into the Con- 
stitution but killed it with clauses making 
broad exceptions to the rule. 

In the United Nations, delegates to 
the Economic and Social Council in New 
York were surprised to hear the Russians 
vote “Yes” to proposals that a commission 
be set up to seek the free flow of informa- 


tion between nations and within nations. 
It was soon evident, however, that Rus- 
sia was not thinking of releasing the 
controls that Moscow considers an es- 
sential part of government. Russian dele- 
gates realized that the free flow of 
information is essential to permit Com- 
munist newspapers outside the Soviet 
Union to express their views. 

The U.S. also is pressing for freedom 
of information through the U. N. Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, now being set up in London. 

UNESCO is sponsoring freedom in 
organs of mass communication, including 
the press, motion pictures and radio. 
Russia is not yet a member of UNESCO, 
but the U.S. hopes to obtain a basic 
international agreement on freedom of 
communications with or without the Rus- 
sians. The Soviets apparently have no 
objections to such an agreement, pro- 
vided it does not probe into Russia's 
business. 

The Russian harvest and how it is to 
be distributed is a typical example of the 
problem raised by Russia's opposition to 
those seeking information within her bor- 
ders. Russian newspapers report that 
bumper wheat crops are expected from 
the Crimea, the Volga Valley and the 





MOSCOW’S MAN IN THE STREET GETS HIS NEWS 
Russia is not releasing controls considered an essential part of Government 
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Caucasus. But foreign press representa- 
tives in Russia have not been permitted to 
visit these regions, nor are they told how 
these harvests are to be distributed. 

The U.S. Congress, called upon to 
approve another 465-million-dollar grant 
to UNRRA, noted that 250 million dol- 
lars were earmarked for aid to two Soviet 
Republics, Byelorussia and the Ukraine. 
Most of this money was to go for fats, 
vegetable oils, meats, fertilizer, farm ani- 
mals and farm machinery, not grain. But 
U.S. Congressmen wanted to know if 
UNRRA food shipments to these Russian 
areas would permit Moscow to use grain 
from other regions for export to countries 
like France and Poland, where Russia 
seeks to increase her political influence. 

When the House of Representatives 
tacked on an amendment to the UNRRA 
appropriation limiting its funds to coun- 
tries that give press freedom to foreign 
corresponderits, there was a storm of 
protest from UNRRA and from Moscow. 
The Moscow press charged the U.S. 
intended to use UNRRA food for political 
ends. UNRRA officials said they were 
getting facilities to report conditions in 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine, while U. S. 
reporters got a conducted tour through 
both areas to check on the use of UNRRA 
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funds. But the rest of Russia still is closed 
to wandering reporters. 

*| An American experiment now in prog- 
ress calls for the expenditure of 19 million 
dollars, a good portion of which goes into 
short-wave broadcasts in foreign lan- 
guages designed to take the news of the 
world and the U.S. to radio listeners in 
countries blacked out by censorship. This 
work is directed by William Benton, for- 
mer advertising executive and now an 
Assistant Secretary of State, through the 
International Information and Cultural 
Relations Office of the State Department. 

Employes of this agency have been 
accepted by all countries except Vene- 
zuela, Greece, Portugal and Dutch In- 
donesia. These employes will strengthen 
the work of U.S. embassies and legations 
throughout the world in obtaining press 
freedom. 

The U.S. campaign for freedom of 
information is scoring success in many 
countries. Russia is not one of them. U. S. 
newspapermen in Russia are permitted 
only occasionally to leave Moscow, and 
then under official escort. Press control 
is complete. The U.S. proposal for con- 
trolling atomic power was barely men- 
tioned in Russian newspapers, while Rus- 
sia’s proposal was published in full. 


“ In other countries. The U.S. has no 
hope of persuading the Russians to relax 
this grip on the organs of information 
within the Soviet Union. But the U. S. 
campaign has made advances in coun- 
tries outside the U.S.S.R. 

Spain, which gave German and Italian 
correspondents full freedom during most 
of the war, removed all censorship from 
Allied correspondents, too, just before 
the war ended, at the suggestion of the 
U.S. Embassy. The Spanish Government 
still decides what the Spanish people 
shall read or hear. The Chief of State, 
Francisco Franco, says this is to keep 
communism out of the country. 

Iran clamped down on the dispatches 
of U.S. and British correspondents this 
spring. Russia, then seeking influence in 
Iran, was reported to be behind the 
move. But a stiff U.S. protest brought an 
immediate change in policy. Correspond- 
ents now are free to report all they learn 
about Iran. 

Poland relaxed stiff censorship rules on 
foreign correspondents after a joint U. S.- 
British protest. Russia could have per- 
suaded the Polish Government to retain 
this censorship but did not. 

Siam, now seeking membership in the 
U.N., has written a free-press clause into 
a new constitution. But newspapers in- 
side the country still find it dangerous to 
criticize the palace clique. 

The Finns, who keep their censorship 
going mainly to prevent criticism of the 
Russians, now plan to abolish it because 
it is too expensive. In three months, the 
Government censors monitored 56,000 
international telephone calls and _inter- 
rupted only 86. Only five telegrams out 
of 234,000 that passed the censorship 
were cut and only one was held. 

In Germany, the censorship is com- 
plete in the Russian zone but limited 
mainly to granting publishing licenses in 
the U.S., British and French zones. The 
Russians feel the competition in Berlin, 
where newspapers licensed by the other 
powers outsell the Russian-controlled 
daily. 

In Argentina, press controls enforced 
before the elections now have been re- 
moved. President Juan Domingo Peron, 
who won the elections despite U.S. op- 
position, says he favors a free press “if 
it is not licentious.” 

Newsprint shortages on the world mar- 

ket enable some governments to establish 
“hidden censorship” by making paper 
available only to pro-government publi- 
cations. 
{| The trend is toward freedom of press, 
radio and other means of spreading in- 
formation. Post-mortems of the last war 
have shown how totalitarian regimes, 
through censorship, hid the dangers of 
their policies from their people and from 
the outside world. Now the U.S. is try- 
ing to enable the peoples of the world 
to learn what is happening and judge for 
themselves. 
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ATOMIC BOMB TESTS 
TO AID ALL NATIONS 


Operations planned as scientific 
benefit, not as military display. 
Secret of construction is retained 


Military and scientific information 
of value to all the nations of the world is 
to flow out of the series of atomic bomb 
tests undertaken by the United States. 

What these tests show will be- 
come a matter of international knowledge 
through scientific papers, through inter- 
national observers such as the United 
Nations representatives who attended the 
first blast at Bikini, and through the 
plans for the U.S. Navy of the future 
which eventually must be put on public 
record before Congress. 

The secret which will remain is the one 

which existed before the tests began—the 
actual method of building an atomic 
bomb. That secret is to stay within the 
U. S. until Washington is satisfied that it 
can be surrendered safely to international 
custody. 
{ Crossroads No. 1, the first atomic bomb 
test at Bikini, brought criticism from in- 
side and outside of the U. S. Other coun- 
tries accused U.S. military leaders of 
setting up a spectacular show of strength 
to coincide with the Paris Conference of 
Foreign Ministers as a means of influenc- 
ing world opinion. Inside the U. S., critics 
said the fact that the bomb burst did not 
annihilate the test fleet might lead to a 
dangerously false sense of security by 
making the bomb seem less powerful than 
it is. 

Actually, both criticisms come from a 
widespread misunderstanding of what the 
U.S. Army, Navy and Air Forces had in 
mind when they planned the tests jointly. 
It was an attempt to correct one of these 
world-wide misimpressions that prompted 
Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal 
to assure the United Nations observers at 
Bikini that the U. S. did not intend to put 
on a military display. 

Smashed battleships, lying at anchor in 
a lagoon, was not the goal at Bikini. If 
that was all the military wanted, the job 
could have been done effectively with a 
fleet of B-29s loaded with demolition 
bombs. Real purpose was much deeper: 


The bomb on land was measured al- 
most a year ago at Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima. From those two blasts, U.S. mili- 
tary men, and scientists, know what 
atomic fission can do in land war. Much 
of that information is known to all the 
major powers. 

The bomb at sea remained an unknown 
quantity until Bikini. Even now scientists 
and military men do not know all they 
want to know about a water burst of 
atoms. That knowledge will come only 
when the U. S. tests are completed later 
with underwater explosions. 

The first U. S. test bomb was deliber- 
ately exploded in air:so that accurate 
measurements could be made of its effect 
on present-day fighting ships. Long be- 
fore the test fleet was anchored, arms ex- 
perts who studied the atomic bomb knew 
some of the ships would hardly be mo- 
lested. What they did not know was what 
the bomb would do to ships directly 






under it, to the sea water in the vicinity 
and to living things that occupied it. 
That information is now available. 

{| Crossroads No. 2 and No. 3, are to bring 
more information to the world. The sec- 
ond and third test bombs will be ex- 
ploded under the ocean’s surface. What 
they do, when measured with the aerial 
burst over Bikini, will tell the world what 
atomic bombs mean to ships at sea. The 
world now knows that an overwater burst 
will not set up tidal waves, will not loose 
hurricane winds, will not kill all living 
things for miles around. Further answers 
to these questions will come from the 
underwater blasts. 

{ Future armament of all nations is to be 
affected by the U.S. atomic bomb tests. 
Examination of the ships at Bikini shows 
how modern ship design stands agaizst 
atomic attack. New ship designs are like- 
ly. New naval tactics also are certain to 
result. 

Fleets of the future will be more widely 

dispersed than were the task forces of 
World War II. Bikini shows that atomic 
attack, when made in the air above ships, 
is most effective against a close concen- 
tration of vessels. 
{| Scientific results of the U.S. tests, while 
not as spectacular as unofficial predic- 
tions, are to influence the fleets of the fu- 
ture. Some of this information certainly 
will be kept by the U.S. as military se- 
crets, at least for the present. But much of 
the scientific knowledge from Bikini will 
go to all the world. The U. S. tests, what- 
ever they show when they finally are com- 
pleted and analyzed, will be of benefit to 
all the nations of the world. 
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RADAR “WINDOWS” AT “OPERATION CROSSROADS” 
Scientific results of Bikini should benefit the world 
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BRITAIN PREPARES TO REMOVE 
TRADE BANS IN STERLING AREAS 


Plan awaits granting of U. S. loan. 
General prosperity foreseen after 
currency restrictions are ended 


Britain’s plans to liquidate her 
wartime dollar pool and open up the 
sterling area to world trade are now 
ready for the signal to go. 

This signal is to be given by the 
U. S. Congress when and if it approves a 
loan of $3,750,000,000 to Britain. Action 
by Congress is expected before the sum- 
mer adjournment. If the loan is approved, 
British plans call for action on the dollar 
pool and sterling area that will accom- 
plish promised reforms without, however, 
severing Britain’s political and economic 
ties with countries in the area. Net effect, 
in any case, will have wide repercussions 
on world trade and world prosperity. 

What the dollar pool and sterling area 
are, how they operate and why they 
came into existence are, therefore, ques- 
tions basic to an understanding of the 
long debate over the British loan. What 
is done about the dollar pool and sterling 
area directly affects more than half of the 
world’s trade, indirectly affects all of it. 
© The story begins with Britain's going 
off the gold standard in the depression 
year of 1931. The British found that, by 
cutting the pound sterling away from 
gold, and lowering the price of the pound 
in terms of goods, exports were stimu- 
lated. 

Other nations having extensive trade 
relations with Britain followed suit. But 
these nations needed a substitute for gold 
in order to do business internationally. In 
the absence of gold, or some other inter- 
national standard, foreign traders would 
have to engage in barter, such as swap- 
ping “x” bales of cotton for “y” pairs of 
shoes. At that point, the British pound 
sterling became for these nations the 
international substitute for gold. They 
tied their currencies to sterling. 

Soon the whole British Empire, with 
the exception of Canada and Newfound- 
land, substituted sterling for gold as an 
international standard of value. Canada, 
however, linked her dollar with the U. S. 
dollar. Outside the British Empire, Portu- 
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gal, Egypt and Iraq immediately pegged 
their currencies to sterling and were fol- 
lowed within three or four years by Siam, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, 
Estonia, Iran and Latvia. 

The sterling area was thus born in the 
early 1930s. It turned out to be a loose 
association of countries that included 
most of the British Empire, Scandinavia 
and the Baltic countries, Portugal in 
Western Europe, three areas in the Mid- 
dle East, and remote Siam. As a loose as- 
sociation, it had no charter and no formal 
agreements. 

Instead, it was the result of decisions 
by the individual nations to peg their 
currencies to the British pound sterling 
for purposes of international trading and 
banking. Most of the nations involved al- 
ways had traded heavily with Britain, and 
most had been in the habit of keeping 
part of their central bank reserves in the 
form of sterling, usually in London. 
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“| Outbreak of war transformed the ster- 
ling area, however, from a loose federa- 
tion to a very compact union. 

Membership of countries in the area 
changed rapidly. Most of the non-British 
countries dropped out at once. Some, like 
Portugal and Sweden, were neutrals. 
Others, like Norway and Latvia, soon be- 
came subjects of other belligerents. The 
wartime sterling area developed about as 
it now stands, as shown on the accom- 
panying map. 

Control by formal agreements in July 
1940 replaced individual national de- 
cisions. Each country remaining in the 
sterling area agreed with Britain on con- 
trols over foreign exchange and controls 
over imports in order to conserve scarce 
foreign exchange for essential imports. 
Funds could move freely within the area, 
but not outside except under the terms of 
agreement. The sterling area now had a 
fence around it. 

Pooling of gold and dollars within the 
fenced-in area followed. What this meant 
was that, while a sterling area country 
might earn dollars by exporting, it could 
not freely use these dollars to buy U. S. 
exports, pay for U.S. services, or to in- 
crease its dollar account in New York. 
Instead, the country’s dollars were pooled 
with the dollars of all other countries in 
the area, and rationed out for the pur- 
chase of imports regarded by London as 
most essential ‘to the war. 

Underlying both this rationing of dol- 
lars and the exchange controls adopted by 
the sterling area was the extreme shortage 
of dollars, in terms of foreign exchange, 
and an inability to export enough goods to 
earn the normal amount of dollars. Early 
in the war, Britain had used much of her 
own dollar resources in order to buy mu- 
nitions and foods in the United States. 
Meanwhile, British exports and British 
shipping, normally a rich source for earn- 
ing dollars, had been reduced more than 
half by the war. Only way out, London 
saw. was to convert what overseas assets 
Britain could into dollars, call on the 
Empire to do the same, and ration the 
remaining dollars throughout the sterling 
area for the most essential imports. 

The dollar pool became the sterling 
areas mechanism for rationing scarce dol- 
lars. Centra) idea of the pool has been an 
agreement by the member countries to 
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use import licenses and controls in order 
to limit their demands for dollars, with 
which to buy U.S. exports, to the most 
essential items. In the absence of such an 
agreement, it was felt, pressure of indi- 
vidual importers for luxury goods and 
nonessentials would divert scarce dollars 
from the purchase of essentials, and, in 
addition, bid up world prices of both es- 
sentials and nonessentials. Result would 
have been a declining ability to buy the 
goods needed by the sterling area for 
prosecution of the war. 

Even U.S. Lend-Lease, the British 

found, did not remove the shortage of 
dollar needs in the sterling area. Lend- 
Lease goods covered much but not all of 
warring Britain’s needs. It was still neces- 
sary, throughout the sterling area, to pre- 
vent expenditure of dollars for nonessen- 
tials, and therefore to keep the dollar pool 
in operation. 
{| Misunderstanding of the dollar pool has 
been common, however, among business- 
men outside of the sterling area. Many 
U.S. exporters have viewed the dollar 
pool as a means of discriminating against 
U. S. exports and a way of reducing total 
foreign sales of U.S. goods. 

Facts of the situation, however, point 
to somewhat different conclusions. Self- 


interest would not encourage hoarding of 
dollars over a long period. The sterling 
area as a whole has spent almost its total 
available supply of dollars, allowing only 
for a minimum reserve. Since this reserve 
is pooled for the entire area, fewer dol- 
lars need be kept in reserve than if each 
individual nation managed its own dollar 
expenditures and reserves. Thus U.S. 
sales to the sterling area as a whole ap- 
parently have not declined in conse- 
quence of the dollar pool. 

What has happened, however, is that 

import controls of sterling area coun- 
tries, presumably operated to favor es- 
sential rather than nonessential goods, 
have benefited exporters of some lines 
over others. 
" Abolition of the dollar pool and liberali- 
zation of exchange controls throughout 
the sterling area is agreed to, in any case, 
once the British loan is approved. 

Dollars may then be used by any 
country within the sterling area to pay 
for U.S. goods. 

Sterling, held by importers who wish to 
use it for the purchase of U.S. goods, 
may be changed within certain limits into 
the dollars necessary to pay for American 
wheat, cotton and machinery. It is this 
free convertibility of sterling into dollars 
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that foreign traders look forward to as the 
chief gain to follow the lowering of the 
wall around the sterling area. As U.S. 
officials see it, removal of the wall around 
sterling and liquidation of the dollar pool 
are first steps toward increased world 
trade and prosperity. 

Agreement under the Anglo-American 
loan is that the pound sterling will be- 
come convertible into dollars within a, 
year after the loan goes through. Other 
sterling area countries are allowed five 
years to make the transition. Use of dol- 
lars to finance current transactions, how- 
ever, is to be permitted early in the 
transition. 

{| Britain’s economic ties with the coun- 
tries of the sterling area, on the other 
hand, are not to be severed. Import 
licenses and tariff preferences, though 
possibly reduced, are to continue to oper- 
ate. British plans to push her exports 
throughout the sterling area, as well as 
to the U. S., are in effect already. A con- 
nection has been noticed in some areas 
between British exports, British banking 
facilities and local import licenses favor- 
ing British goods. The Bank of England, 
finally, and other British banks expect to 
continue as depositories for much of the 
sterling reserves of sterling area countries. 
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CHINA PURGING HER ECONOMY 
OF DOMINATION BY FOREIGNERS 


Government’s firm control of imports 


and projected new corporation laws 
designed to limit Western influences 


Opportunity for Western business 
enterprise in China is to be limited in the 
future. 

China, trying to protect her econ- 
omy against outside domination, is using 
Government operation as a means of 
keeping firm control over international 
trade and industry. At the same time, 
new corporation laws make certain that 
Chinese are to share control of foreign 
business firms operating in China, which 
no longer are protected by extraterritorial 
rights. 

This double-barrelled program al- 
ready is stifling private enterprise in 
China’s international trade. If China’s 
industries continue to be placed under 
Government monopoly or Government 
operation as they expand, Western par- 
ticipation in China’s economy may be 
reduced to little more than investment. 

Immediately at stake is the import 
trade into the Chinese market. Before the 
Japanese invasion, imports amounted to 
about 300 million U.S. dollars a year. 
They are larger now, and will continue to 
grow because China’s demand for goods 
from abroad has been sharpened by eight 
years of war. | 

China has plans for reconstruction and 
a program for expanding her industries 
that will require about 2 billion dollars 
worth of buying abroad. This market will 


tempt Western enterprise in spite of se- 


vere restrictions. China will make the 
conditions difficult but not impossible, as 
the country must have outside assistance 
to carry out its postwar recovery. 

First to suffer from the Chinese policies 
are businessmen, mostly American and 
British, who are trying to re-establish 
themselves in the former treaty ports. 
They are finding that the private import 
trade is pared down drastically due to 
direct purchasing abroad by the Chinese 
Government. 

{{ Imports from the U.S. are arriving in 
China at the rate of 30 million dollars a 
month, or 25 per cent more than the 
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prewar average for Chinese purchases 
from all countries. In addition, the Chi- 
nese are buying every month about 2 
million dollars worth of surplus U.S. 
military stores in China. 

Much of this buying is done by Gov- 
ernment and semi-Government agencies 
such as the Chinese Supply Commission, 
the National Resources Commission and 
the Universal Trading Corporation. The 
agencies are buying goods of all kinds, 
particularly communications and railway 
equipment, in the open market. They also 
are purchasing surplus military stores 
directly from the Foreign Liquidation 
Commission of the U.S. Government. 
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UNRRA FLOUR IN CHINA 


Relief shipments add to traders’ troubles 


: —International | 


A large part of this trade, amounting to 
about 375 million dollars a year, is by- 
passing private enterprise in China. 

Relief shipments are adding indirectly 
to traders’ difficulties. During the first 
quarter of 1946, UNRRA supplies sent 
from the U.S. to China averaged more 
than 12 million dollars a month. Up to 
May 1, UNRRA also had purchased more 
than 2 million dollars worth of U.S. 
military surpluses in China. 

Some of the relief supplies get into 
the open market through the Chinese Na- 
tional Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, which distributes UNRRA sup- 
plies but over which UNRRA has no con- 
trol. Eventually such goods may compete 
with imports obtained through normal 
business channels. 

The Chinese do not deny that CNRRA 
is selling some UNRRA supplies. They 
argue that this provides relief more ef- 
fectively—that by selling expensive shoes, 
for example, to wealthy Chinese, they 
obtain funds to buy more 
cheap shoes for the destitute. 
Wheat sales in the Shanghai 
market by CNRRA are de- 
fended on the ground that 
they force prices down and 
compel speculators to dispose 
of hoarded stocks. 

Import controls are causing 
delay in private trading, par- 
ticularly at Shanghai, where 
more than 100 American 
firms are operating. The Chi- 
nese do not act on applica- 
tions for import licenses for 
at least a month and some- 
times not for four months. 
Importers also object to the 
Chinese Customs Administra- 
tion's use of black market 
prices as a basis for calculat- 
ing the duty on specific ship- 
ments. 

Difficulties of private trad- 
ers are to continue. The Chi- 
nese Government has no in- 
tention of cutting down its 
purchases. 

American businessmen in 
Shanghai told Frank Rounds, 
staff correspondent of 
World Report, that the U. S. 
Government could help by: 
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Government agencies buy communications equipment in open market 


Refusing to sell to the Chinese Govern- 
ment surplus supplies other than mate- 
rials required for the Government's own 
use. 

Recommending to the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commission that surplus materials 
be sold to recognized private firms al- 
ready established in China, and that a 
maximum resale price be fixed to prevent 
speculation. . 

Having the Export-Import Bank fin- 

ance individual enterprises in China in- 
stead of making loans only to the Chinese 
Government. 
4 Chinese corporation laws are to impose 
strict control. A law now in effect stipu- 
lates that more than one half of the stock- 
holders in all companies must be residents 
of China and that the chairman of the 
board must be a Chinese. 

Tax laws, also incomplete, indicate 
that the national and municipal govern- 
ments are to fix high rates. 

U.S. and British enterprises went 

under Chinese legal jurisdiction when the 
Big Powers surrendered their extraterri- 
torial rights in China three years ago. 
New trade treaties now being negotiated 
will establish clearly the status of these 
firms, but meanwhile the businessmen are 
unable to make long-range plans. 
{| Industrial development in China is be- 
ing held up by internal strife, inflation, 
labor troubles and other postwar prob- 
lems. When undertaken, the develop- 
ment is to be on a big scale. 

A five-year industrial plan, already 
approved by Prime Minister T. V. Soong, 
calls for the purchase of 900 million dol- 
lars worth of equipment, including these 
principal items: 

Equipment for steel mills, 180 million 


dollars. (It is proposed to establish mills 
to raise steel production from the present 
25,000 tons a year to 900,000 tons. ) 

Pipe lines and equipment for coal 
mines, 160 million dollars. 

Equipment for chemical manufactur- 
ing plants, 125 million dollars. 

Factories to manufacture electrical 
equipment, 85 million dollars. 

Equipment for the manufacture of ma- 
chine tools, 24 million dollars. 

The investments are to be paid off 
partly through increased exports of Chi- 


nese products. With the return of Man- 
churia and Formosa to the Chinese, it 
is believed that the prewar export volume 
of 220 million dollars can be raised to 
about 350 million dollars. 

In carrying out this program, the 
Chinese wish to make certain that con- 
trol of the new and modernized industries 
is to remain, as far as possible, in Chinese 
hands. The Government is negotiating 
with American engineers and industrial 
companies to build an electrical-equip- 
ment factory, two chemical plants and 
several cement plants, but all would be 
put under Chinese ownership after a few 
years of operation. 

Opinion in the Chinese Government is 
divided on how far industry is to be 
nationalized. 

It is certain that the Government will 
operate as monopolies the postal service, 
telecommunications, the principal rail- 
ways, mints, munitions manufacture, 
large hydroelectric developments, auto- 
mobile and airplane manufacture, and oil 
refining. 

Certain industries the Government 

took over during or after the war are to 
be returned to private ownership or oper- 
ated jointly by the Government and pri- 
vate enterprise. These include the manu- 
facture of textiles, which the Government 
now is carrying on with about three mil- 
lion spindles left by the Japanese; and the 
maritime products industry, which the 
Government reorganized after the war 
ended. 
* Future activity of Western enterprise 
in the development of China appears to 
depend on how successfully Occidental 
investors bargain with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. And the Chinese traditionally 
are hard bargainers. 
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Control of modernized industries is to remain in Chinese hands 
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(What goes on inside Russia, how 
the people live, what plans are in 
the making for the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the country and the 
boosting of the national morale are 
questions of major interest to the peo- 
ples of the world outside the “Iron 
Curtain.” WORLD REPORT here 
‘endeavors to provide some of the 
answers from information received 
from authoritative Russian and Amer- 
ican sources.) 


ONDITIONS TODAY inside the Soviet 

Union—with its population of 193 
million sprawled over two continents 
and subject to many geographical, ra- 
cial, religious and political factors—are 
necessarily difficult to report accurately 
or to evaluate intelligently. Censorship, 
the Government-controlled press and 
radio, the Russians inhospitable atti- 
tude toward outsiders and the limita- 
tions placed on their movements and 
opportunities for observation only ac- 
centuate the difficulties. 

Certain important facts are known, 
however, and other facts do emerge 
from time to time to fit into the general 
picture of what goes on inside Russia. 

The Soviet Union has just emerged 
from the greatest war in history and 
has exhausted a great deal of her 
strength, at least for the next few years. 

Russian losses of life in the war are 
estimated at from 6 million to 15 mil- 
lion, with the larger figure believed to 
be nearer the truth. 

Millions of Russians, particularly in 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia, the second 
and third most populous of the 16 Re- 
publics that make up the Soviet Union, 
are hungry and getting relief from the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. More than 82 mil- 
lion dollars worth of supplies, mostly 
food, already have been distributed in 
the Ukraine alone. One hundred million 
dollars worth more has been allocated 
for distribution. 

Nazi armies, invading Russia, de- 
stroyed !,710 towns and 70,000 villages. 

More than 25 million people were 
made homeless during the war. Now, 
nearly 3 million are being transferred 
from dugouts to 650,000 new homes, 
but millions still are living in crude 
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dugouts or shacks, or are severely over- 
crowded in Russia's large cities. Mos- 
cow’s population, for instance, has swol- 
len from 3 million to nearly 7 million, 
including 500,000 homeless refugees 
who are there illegally. 

Industrial plants and enterprises, em- 
ploying 4 million people, were de- 
stroyed. 

The Ukraine, for example, was oc- 
cupied by the Germans and, when they 
retreated, largely left in ruins. It must 
be rebuilt before the Soviet Union can 
produce again at the prewar rate. 

The Ukraine Republic, the most 
densely populated, normally produced 
three fourths of the Soviet Union’s sugar, 
one third the coal, one fifth the wheat, 
two thirds the cast iron, one sixth the 
machinery, one third the total freight 
turnover. 

There is a famine of consumer goods 
hanging over from the nonproductive 
war years, and what refrigerators, elec- 
tric appliances and other articles are 
available have gone to the official classes 
or sell at fantastic prices. 


HIGH FOOD PRICES 


Food is strictly rationed in the cities 
and very costly, even after the drastic 
price reductions ordered last February 
and June in the commercial stores, 
where food may be purchased without 
ration coupons. As an example, the 
price of rye bread, slashed by 58 per 
cent, still sells for 5 rubles a pound. 
There is no official rate, but 1 ruble 
equals approximately 20 cents. 

Rationed bread now sells for 2% 
rubles, nearly 50 cents, a pound, and 
bread—along with garden vegetables— 
is the Russians’ major food. 

Rationed meat costs 5 rubles, or $1 
a pound, and the supply of rationed 
meat, fats and oils is very irregular. 

Unrationed meats, in the Govern- 
ment’s commercial stores where meat 
coupons are not required, cost any- 
where from 48 to 54 rubles a pound, 


* $9.60 to $10.80. 


After the price of vodka, the Rus- 
sians favorite drink, was reduced by 
25 per cent, it still sold for 60 rubles 
($12) a bottle. 

To reduce prices, the Government 
must either greatly increase production 


or release more goods from military 
stocks; otherwise, people will turn to 
the real free markets, the kolkhoze or 
collective-farm markets, where prices 
are determined by the law of supply 
and demand. 

There is a clothing shortage, and 
many Russians still are wearing uni- 
forms. It is easy to spot high officials, 
scientists, artists and those who work 
for the embassies or for Europeans and 
Americans, because they have much 
better clothing. Government and Party 
officials and a few other favored classes 
also get more pay, rations and privileges, 
accentuating the wide gap _ between 
them and the average Russian. 

Moscow, the capital, is a drab city, 
with a relatively small number of mod- 
ern buildings. Many structures that pre- 
sent a good appearance turn out, on 
inspection, to be “false fronts” for tene- 
ments. Thousands of business buildings 
and homes are needed, but little work 
is in progress because top priorities have 
been given to the Ukraine and other 
war-damaged industrial areas. 

In the Ukraine, work now is in prog- 
ress for the rebuilding of 155,000 peas- 
ants’ homes, 50,000 farm buildings and 
5,900 clubs and reading rooms. 

In view of the widespread destruc 
tion the Germans inflicted along Rus 
sia’s Western border and the hardships 
and privations the Russians have en 
dured, non-Russians in Moscow think 
it only human that Soviet foreign policy 
has been influenced toward a _hard- 
boiled, realistic demand for reparations, 
preferably in kind, from the defeated 
nations. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Generalissimo Stalin’s Five-Year Plan, 
now in effect, recognizes the high im- 
portance of food, clothing, consumer 
goods and housing in the Soviet Union’s 
external and internal affairs—particularly 
in boosting the Russians’ morale—by 
emphasizing their place in Russia’s re 
construction. 

First priority in the Five-Year Plan 
goes to heavy industry necessary to 
strengthen the nation’s defense and in 
sure its power in world affairs. There's 
no doubt about that. The Plan, however, 
proclaims that the second major task 
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How Nation Handles Postwar Problems 


of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 


confronting the Soviet Government is 
“to achieve the growth of agriculture 
and industry producing consumer goods, 
to insure the material welfare of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and to 
create an abundance of main consumer 
goods in the country.” 

“It is necessary,” the Plan states, “to 
surpass the prewar level of national in- 
come and national consumption and to 
abolish the rationing system at the earli- 
est date, replacing it by highly devel- 
oped Soviet trade. Special attention is 
to be paid to the development of the 
production of consumer goods and to 
raising the living standards of the work- 
ing people by means of steady reduction 
of commodity prices.” 

While there is still a food shortage, 
particularly in Moscow and other big 
cities and in the Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia, Soviet officials believe the situation 
now is improving to the point where 
they can foresee the end of rationing 
and fulfillment of Stalin’s promise. 

Most important is the fact that better 
crops are forecast now in the Southern 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, and other grain- 
growing regions in the South. Both 
spring and winter wheat crops were 
threatened by the long drought, but 
rains finally broke the dry spell in mid- 
June. 

Soviet agronomists also have forecast 
a big potato crop. Byelorussia is ex- 
pected to exceed its scheduled food pro- 
duction program by 100 per cent. The 
Uzbek Republic’s sugar crop is almost 
treble that of last year. City dwellers 
are cultivating their wartime “victory 
gardens’ and are encouraged to raise 
cattle, poultry and bees. More than 18 
million persons now have gardens, cul- 
tivating them after their day’s work is 
done. 

On the basis of these good tidings, 
Soviet officials hope to abolish rationing 
of flour, bread, cereals and macaroni 
between July and September, coincid- 
ing with the harvests, and have passed 
the word that all rationing may be abol- 
ished sometime in 1947. 

To remedy the immediate food sit- 
uation, the authorities have set up in 
the areas hardest hit a plan of bread 
distribution under which (1) all exist- 
ing bread shops are to be in working 


order by July 1, (2) 5,000 new bread 
shops are to be opened before Septem- 
ber, and (3) 4,000 stalls for the sale 
of bread and cereals are to be con- 
structed. 

UNRRA food supplies are distributed 
principally in the Ukraine, where the 
Germans carried off or slaughtered 17 
million head of cattle, 20 million pigs 
and 100 million poultry. 

As an “extra dividend” for city dwell- 
ers, the Russian people have been prom- 
ised 50,000 tons of ice cream this sum- 
mer, including several thousand tons of 
“vitaminized” ice cream and _ several 
new delicious flavors. And the Mol- 
davian grape crop has been so good 
and champagne production so increased 
that it is promised there will be “plenty 
of this fine drink for our workers’ dining 
tables.” 

Additional foodstuffs are expected 
from Iceland, where most of the fish 
catch has been set aside for Russia; 
from the Balkans, where the Russians 
are taking over and expanding Danube 
traffic to enable them to tap the great 
food and raw materials resources of the 
area; from Argentina, where they hope 
to buy meats, fats and oils, including 
the large and valuable linseed oil pro- 
duction. 

The Council of Ministers also has 
ordered all farms in all 16 Republics 
to resow all areas where winter plant- 
ings have died as a result of the drought. 


PRODUCTION GOALS 


To provide more food, clothing and 
consumer goods for the future, the Plan 
has set greatly increased production 
goals. The volume of consumer goods is 
to be increased by 36 per cent and 
foodstuffs by 23 per cent, over 1940 
production. 

Grain production has been set at 127 
million tons, an increase of 7 per cent, 
and sugar production at 26 million tons, 
an increase of 22 per cent. Cattle are 
to be increased to 26 million head, sheep 
and goats to 68 million, and pigs to 11 


million. 


To process foodstuffs, the Five-Year 
Plan, among other things, calls for the 
reconstruction of 41 packing plants, 29 
refrigeration plants, 22 creameries, 8 
milk canneries, the construction of 36 
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new packing plants, 38 refrigeration 
plants, 48 creameries and 13 milk can- 
neries. Meat production is scheduled to 
be increased by 10 per cent over 1940, 
butter by 33 per cent, cheese by 34 
per cent and other dairy products by 
53 per cent. 

Similar increased production has been 
set for clothing and consumer goods to 
provide a retail trade turnover by 1950 
totaling 275 million rubles, an increase 
of 28 per cent. Production of consumer 
goods, for example, is expected to be 
increased by 36 per cent. Moscow alone 
has been given the task of trebling its 
manufacture of cotton fabrics, doubling 
its output of woolens, and increasing by 
17 times its production of artificial silk 
—all within the next five years. 

In 1946 Soviet factories are expected 
to produce 15 million more pairs of 
shoes than they did in 1945, and, be- 
fore 1950, new factories are to be built 
that will provide an annual production 
of 100 million pairs of shoes. Knitting 
mills, by 1950, are expected to produce 
345 million pairs of hose annually. Pro- 
duction of underwear, sweaters and 
other clothing is to be doubled or 
trebled. 

Soviet officials report that 3,400,000 
homes are now under construction with 
the aid of state credits, including 2,240,- 
000 in areas that were occupied and 
almost wholly destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. More than 100 million rubles 
have been granted to demobilized sol- 
diers to build homes. 

Under the Five-Year Plan, a total of 
42,300,000,000 rubles has been ear- 
marked for housing construction to 
provide 72,400,000 square yards of liv- 
ing space in towns and workers’ settle- 
ments. 

These are the plans to make up for 
the insufficiencies of the war years in 
food, clothing, consumer goods and 
housing, and to give the Russian people 
some of the things of everyday life that 
have been woefully short and some of 
the things they have never had. 

There is no way to forecast accurately 
how close the Soviet Union will come 
to achieving the goals. The United 
States, a much greater and more efh- 
ciently organized industrial nation that 
did not suffer the tremendous damage 
done to Russian economy, is meeting 
difficulties in achieving its own pro- 
grams for increased food, consumer 
goods and clothing production, and 
housing construction. 

The answers in the Soviet Union will 
come in 1950. 
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HE IDEAS AND ARMS Of Soviet Russia have spread communism around 

the world farther and faster than any other ideology of modern times. 
Outside the Soviet Union, communism is now dominant in five European 
countries with 72 million population. As an indication that there are 
backsliders even in Russia, however, two autonomous Republics re- 
cently have lost their autonomous rights and many of their citizens have 
been settled elsewhere as punishment for treachery in World War II. 

In recent elections in 18 European countries, Communists or Com- 
munist-backed coalitions won one fourth of all seats in the national 
parliaments. Marshal Tito’s Communist-dominated National Front won 
90.5 per cent of the vote in Yugoslavia. Bulgaria voted 90.7 per cent for 
the Communist-dominated Fatherland Front. Albanians voted 98.9 per 
cent Communist and are ruled by Communist President Enver Hoxha. 

Poland is governed by a Communist-dominated coalition pending 
new elections. Romania is ruled by a Communist-dominated coalition 
Government. The Soviet Union, in addition, controls occupation zones 
in Germany and Austria. 

In at least six other European countries, Communists have won strong 
positions and an influence in the governments. In Czechoslovakia they 
won 114 parliamentary seats and were given the Premiership and several 
key Cabinet positions. In Finland, the 24 per cent Communist vote 
wields great influence because of Russia's neighboring location and 
victory over the Finns. 

In Hungary, Communists cast 17 per cent of the vote and have 
several key positions in the Government. 

By casting more than 27 per cent of the vote in France, Communists 
have won a place in President Georges Bidault’s new coalition Govern- 
ment. 

Recent elections have shown the following Communist strengths in 
other European countries: Italy, 18.9 per cent; Belgium, 10.4 per cent; 
the Netherlands, 10 per cent; Norway, 8 per cent; and Sweden, 6 per cent. 

In Asia, through combined military, economic and political pressures, 
Soviet Russia dominates the Mongol People’s Republic, and has a strong 
influence in Iran, now split into Russian and British spheres; in Northern 
Korea, where Red Army troops are in occupation; and in North China 
and Manchuria, dominated by Chinese Communists. 
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U.S. MONEY AND MEN WELCOMED 
AS PARTNERS IN LATIN BUSINESSES 


Joint ownership and operation 
of enterprises, with local funds 
dominant, favored by governments 


Dollars and technicians now are 
going South to become partners in Latin- 
American business enterprises. 

These dollars and skilled men, in 
conjunction with Latin-American capital 
and labor, are improving old industries 
and establishing new ones. 

This trend, which is gaining momen- 

tum, is a departure from traditional 100 
per cent U.S. ownership of foreign 
properties, and it is expected to safe- 
guard U.S. investments from expropria- 
tion and other policies aimed against 
foreigners by local governments. 
§ Opportunities for this movement of 
money and men are provided by the 
attempts of some Latin-American coun- 
tries to diversify their economies. 

Exports of raw materials are the tradi- 
tional foundation of Latin-American eco- 
nomic life. Ever since colonial times, the 
area has exported food, fiber and min- 
eral products. For most of its manu- 
factured goods, it has depended on 
industrial countries—chiefly the U.S., 
the United Kingdom and certain nations 
of the European Continent. 

The war cut off, or drastically cur- 
tailed, these imports. Progressive Latin- 
American countries, faced with critical 
shortages, set out to provide their own 
consumer goods. 

Light industries already in existence 
were pushed to the limit of production. 
New factories were built and equipped 
with such machinery as could be ob- 
tained. Despite the handicaps of old 
machinery and of methods that often 
were obsolete, some Latin-American 
countries were able not only to meet their 
own needs but also to export such goods 
as cotton cloth. 

Employment rose, and dependence on 
foreign sources of supply declined. The 
Latin-American appetite for greater in- 
dustrialization was whetted. Meanwhile, 
sales of raw materials to warmaking 
countries built up gold reserves and for- 
eign exchange balances. Large amounts of 
these assets are available for investment. 
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Enlargement and diversification of 
their light industries is now the goal of 
the Latin-American countries that ex- 
perienced success with them during the 
war. They have considerable amounts 
of labor and some of the necessary capi- 
tal. They need technical and managerial 
knowledge, some capital and modern 
equipment. To a great degree, they hope 
to fill these needs in the U.S. 

{{ Mexico is the destination of most of 
the dollars and technicians moving South 
from the U. S. today. 

Richard A. Yahraes, staff correspondent 
of World Report in Mexico City, reports 
that Mexico wants industries that will 





TROLLEY LINE IN BUENOS AIRES 


be permanent, provide maximum em- 
ployment and build up the national econ- 
omy. While there is much capital in the 
country, U.S. funds are welcomed if 
they are to be permanently invested and 
if they are accompanied by managerial 
skills and technical knowledge. 

Normally, the Government expects a 
new corporation to have at least 51 per 
cent Mexican capital, but this require- 
ment may be waived. At least 90 per 
cent of the employes must be Mexicans. 
Exemption from import duties and from 
taxation for 5 to 10 years may be offered 
to a desirable industry. 

Numerous industries now are getting 
under way with U.S. and Mexican cap- 
ital, U.S. technical and managerial ex- 
perience and Mexican labor. Most of 
these industries are affiliated, through 
stock ownership, with similar industries 
in the U.S. Under this setup, Mexico 
now is getting its first factories to make 
electrical appliances and rayon. In build- 


Investors from abroad may have to take in Argentine managers 
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ing materials, machinery and tools, chem- 
icals, truck bodies, nonferrous metal 
products, iron and steel, bottled goods, 
moving pictures and many other lines, 
Mexican and U. S. talents and funds are 
working together to build up production. 
Latest joint venture is an air transpor- 
tation company, with Gene Tunney, for- 
mer boxing champion, as one of the 
organizers. This company proposes to 
operate between Mexico and Canada. 
The degree of U.S. participation in 
these ventures varies from a small per- 
centage to a majority holding. 
“In Argentina, the most highly indus- 
trialized Latin-American country, a U. S. 
rolling mill company is engaged in a 
joint project with local capital. Bernard 
S. Redmont, staff correspondent of World 
Report in Buenos Aires, reports that An- 











—Wide World 
JAMES J. (GENE) TUNNEY 
Making bid for air-line title 


drew Higgins, U.S. industrialist, is be- 
lieved to be preparing to establish a 
joint-capital, boat-building enterprise in 
Argentina as the result of recent con- 
ferences with President Juan D. Peron. 

A new angle to the joint-capital tech- 
nique has been hinted by President 
Peron. He has informed the Argentine 
Congress that foreign business will be 
respected but that outside firms will not 
be able to exclude Argentine capital. In- 


vestors from abroad, therefore, face the’ 


possibility of having to take in the 
Argentine Government or Argentine pri- 
vate investors as partners. In the case of 
public-service enterprises, Argentine man- 
agers also may be required. 

Peron’s policy, if applied broadly, 
would modify the ownership of British 
and U.S. investments totaling more than 
2 billion dollars. 


AUTO PLANT IN MEXICO 
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Mexican talents and U. S. funds work together to build up production 


€ Brazil is bringing into production Latin 
America’s largest iron and steel plant. 
This project, partly financed by the U. S. 
Government and fitted with equipment 
from the U. S., has North American tech- 
nicians in many of its key positions. It 
will produce iron and steel suitable for 
heavy industries and consumer-goods 
factories. 

Brazil became an exporter of cotton 
and silk fabrics during the war as the 
result of stepped-up production. Now 
she wants to develop her light and me- 
dium industries, and she wants more 
U.S. know-how. 

The attitude of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment toward foreign capital is not yet 
clearly defined. The present tendency 
is toward purely Brazilian ownership of 
industries, either private or govern- 
mental. President Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
has said that he wants to encourage 
outside capital to develop Brazil's econ- 
omy; whether this wish is translated into 
national policy will depend on the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which is drafting a 
new constitution. 
€ Chile, which also has made consider- 
able industrial progress in recent years, 
now plans to attract capital from other 
countries. A new law is intended to en- 
courage foreign investments up to 49 
per cent in Chilean corporations. 

{ Colombia, although not as far ad- 
vanced industrially as some other Latin- 
American countries, is becoming inter- 
ested in joint ownership of corporations. 
William G. Gaudet, World Report staff 
correspondent, reports from Bogota that 


plans now are under way to form a 
company that will use local and U.S. 
private funds in developing coal proper- 
ties. 

‘| Advantages accrue to both the local 
country and the outside investor under 
the joint-ownership plan. The local coun- 
try has the assurance of a domestic sup- 
ply of needed goods. It gains the bene- 
fits of outside capital and technical skill, 
yet is able to retain a major part of the 
profits of industry. 

The investor from abroad benefits by 

having local citizens who are officers of 
the company handle all relations with 
the Government—frequently a crucial fac- 
tor in the safety of foreign investments 
in Latin America. 
{In the future, big developments, in 
which the risk or the required capital is 
so great that a guarantee of the local 
Government is required, probably will 
continue to look to the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank for financing. 

U.S. companies that already own 
properties in Latin America, such as 
the fruit and public-utilities corporations, 
are likely to finance their own improve- 
ments and extensions without local as- 
sistance. No modifications of ownership 
are likely unless local governments re- 
quire them. 

But, in the light industrial field, the 
trend is toward joint U.S. and local par- 
ticipation. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue as more Latin-American countries 
realize the advantages of having, within 
their own boundaries, such light indus- 
tries as they can support economically. 
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SHORTAGE OF COPPER 
SHOULD END IN 1947 


Production above prewar level, but 


still is insufficient to meet demand. 


Scarcity hinders industrial revival 


An acute shortage of copper is 
blocking world industrial recovery. There 
is little prospect that the scarcity will give 
way this year. 

Mine production is higher than 
before the war, but still is far below 
demand. World copper prices are rising. 

Meanwhile, manufacture of electrical 

equipment such as refrigerators, radios 
and other household appliances is slowed 
down. The shortage affects automobile 
production. Builders are having trouble 
getting pipe, stripping and other copper 
materials used in housing urgently need- 
ed in many parts of the world. 
{ Copper shortages developed partly be- 
cause mines reduced their output at the 
end of the war rather than risk over- 
production that might glut the market. 
Now, confronted by a demand they did 
not anticipate, mine operators cannot 
keep pace. Labor troubles and other local 
difficulties add to the problem. 

Industries previously deprived of cop- 
per diverted for war uses now have a 
large backlog of requirements to fill. Re- 
conversion in Europe and the U.S. and 
growing industries in Canada and Latin 
America have pushed demand for copper 
far above the prewar average. 

The U.S. and Great Britain, the two 
largest consumers, are using up reserve 
stocks, so acute is their need. Stock piles 
are now less than 50 per cent of what 
they were a year ago. 
© World production for 1946 will be be- 
tween 1,700,000 and 1,800,000 tons. 
This is higher than the prewar average 
although below the wartime peak of 
3,000,000. The output will not greatly 
increase anywhere until the latter part 
of 1946. 

Rhodesia is shutting down her copper 
mines every few weeks because coal de- 
liveries cannot be made fast enough to 
keep mines and refineries going. In addi- 
tion, mining equipment and rail transpor- 
tation is limited, restricting shipments. 

Peak wartime output was 290,000 tons 
a year. In 1946, production will be about 
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240,000 tons, most of which will go to 
Great Britain. 

Belgian Congo copper mining and re- 
fining are hampered by a shortage of 
electric power caused by a_ severe 
drought, now in its third year. Produc- 
tion is at a rate of about 140,000 tons 
a year, higher than the prewar average 
but below the wartime peak of 180,000 
tons. 

Present production already is in excess 
of the figure planned for 1946 and may 
well increase with favorable weather. 

Canada estimates her copper output 
for 1946 at 190,000 tons, although the 
potential capacity is about 250,000 tons 
a year. More than half of Canada’s copper 
is extracted from the same ore as nickel. 
The nickel market is limited. Copper 
production therefore is lagging. The U. S. 
may buy up much of Canada’s nickel 
stocks, thus developing the market Ca- 
nadian operators need to increase copper 
production. 





DIGGING FOR COPPER 
Can’t keep pace with demand 


Chile’s wartime peak output was 550,- 
000 tons a year as compared to an esti- 
mated 350,000 tons for 1946. 

Chilean mines cut down production for 
fear of having a limited market. Opera- — 
tors expected newly developed deposits — 
in Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo, plus 
scrap drives in Europe, to supply a big ~ 
share of world copper. But their fears 
proved groundless. 

In addition, copper mining in Chile 
was decreased by strikes at the Chuqui- 
camata mines, which turn out more than 
half the country’s copper ore. Although 
the strikes are nearing settlement, price 
negotiations with the U.S. now are af- 
fecting production. 

Operators of Chilean mines are wait- 
ing for an offer from the U. S. before in- 
creasing their output. The U. S. will have 
to raise its former price of 11% cents a 
pound at Chilean ports to the current 
world price of 14% cents if she is to get 
Chilean copper. The longer the delay, 
the higher the price. 

The United States is the largest pro- 
ducer and consumer of copper. Her war- 
time peak output was 1,100,000 tons a 
year. She has a potential capacity of 
nearly a million tons for 1946. But strikes 
and labor shortages have brought the 
monthly production down from 75,000 to 
about 25,000 tons. 

Even now that the strikes are settled, 
the effects of the shutdown are such that 
the U.S. probably will produce no more 
than 600,000 tons this year. 

Labor is still short. Miners, reluctant 
to return to the hard and dirty work in 
the copper fields, are finding other jobs 
elsewhere. Copper mine wages, although 
higher than ever before, have not at- 
tracted the man power necessary for 
full production. 

At one time the U.S. was an exporter 
of copper. Today, requirements for the 
year are estimated at 1,200,000 tons. 
Reserve stocks now amount to only 
330,000 tons as compared to over 600,- 
000 tons a year ago. Even by using up 
the entire stock pile there will not be 
sufficient copper in the country to meet 
the current demand. But the Government 
does not favor further reductions of the 
stock piles, so industries will have to rely 
heavily on imports. 

During the first half of this year, im- 

portation of 120,000 tons was necessary. 
Imports during the second half of the 
year must reach at least 200,000 tons to 
meet minimum requirements. 
{{ The outlook is for more copper by the 
end of the year. But labor shortages will 
continue in U.S. mines next year, and 
it will be mid-1947 before individual 
users can be sure of getting all the copper 
they need. 
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World trade will be profoundly affected if price controls end 
permanently in the U.5S..... 

Here are the more important probabilities, if that happens: 

Raw material countries will do well for a time, selling to the 
U.S. at inflated prices. Dollar outflow to these countries will rise. 

But purchasing power of the dollars they collect will shrink. It 
will take more of their dollars to buy a given quantity of American 
machinery, automobiles, drugs, electrical goods than before. 

Dollar holdings and dollar loans of other countries, together 
totaling more than 23 billion dollars, will in effect be cut as U.S. 
prices rise and each dollar buys less. 

Britain, Canada, Belgium and other exporting countries con- 
trolling their own prices and wages will benefit from lessened U.S. 
competition, if U.S. producers price themselves out of world markets 
or if a new wave of strikes restricts American output and exports. 

A drop in the real value of the dollar also would complicate 
matters for the International Monetary Fund. 

The Fund picked the dollar as the most stable currency and 
expected to relate other currencies to it. But a dollar whose value is 
shifting would not be a particularly good anchor for other currencies. 




















Canadian price control held so firmly for almost seven years, will 
now be subjected to serious pressures. Americans will tend to strip 
Canada of goods at the cheaper prices prevailing in that country. But 
Canadian purchases in a booming U.S. would not be advantageous. 

Ramifications of the decision on the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration thus are widespread. 








Price-control schemes in the international field also are having 
tough sledding as concerted buying action fails. 

For example, the International Hides, Skins and Leather Com- 
mittee, representing 14 consuming countries, has just been dissolved, 
after unsuccessful attempts to allocate supplies and to co-ordinate 
all buying in this field through a joint purchase organization. 

Withholding by producers to force higher prices spelled the doom 
of the international hide control. 

Now, an open scramble among buyers will be seen. 
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(Continued) 


It is another indication of the struggle between government con- 
trols and the laws of supply and demand--this time on a world scale. 
When supplies get very tight, price pressures overcome controls. 
That's what worries governments the world over. 


In the face of the trend away from controls, the British are 
extending the life of the navicert system. 

The British will continue to require "navicerts," as during the 
war, from shippers of scarce foods in Latin America and elsewhere to 
certify that products they ship to the neutral nations go to destina- 
tions approved by international allocating bodies. 

This system during the war helped prevent leaks to the Axis. 

But now, Latin-American countries bitterly resent it, claim it is 
an invasion of their sovereignty, would like to be able to ship any- 
where to the highest bidder without reporting to the British. 

Britain, sensitive to this criticism, has decided to continue 
this arbitrary system until September 30 only because of the desperate 
food situation. The U.S. apparently has given tacit consent. 














The British are now hauling down their export target for 1946 to 
put up a bigger one. | 

British exports may be 3% to 4 billion dollars this year; the 
target set last winter was 5 billion. 

Outbound shipments in May were 341 million dollars, surpassing 
the 1938 volume for the first time since the war's end. Vehicles, 
machinery, chemicals, iron and steel manufactures are up most. 

Imports into Britain keep well ahead of exports as prices of raw 
materials rise. Half of Britain's imports are food; 32 per cent are 
industrial materials; 7 per cent, oil; 5 per cent, tobacco. 

With imports still towering over exports, the British are 600 
million dollars in the red thus far this year on their overseas trade. 
The urgency of the U.S. loan is apparent. Loan dollars will have to be 
thrown into the breach immediately to pay for essential imports. 











Tense atmosphere surrounding British export efforts contrasts 
with the somewhat more leisurely approach of the French..... 

Exports from France are moving up satisfactorily--from 34 million 
dollars in March to 59 million in April. 

But luxury products predominate, as before the war. No attempt is 
made to squeeze back domestic consumption of necessities in order to 
enlarge exports, as across the Channel. 

For instance only 10 per cent of French auto production is exported 
as against 50 per cent in Britain. Practically no French textiles 
leave France's borders. But 80 to 90 per cent of her fine perfumes 
and porcelains, 30 per cent of her vintage wines are sold abroad. 

The French seem confident that their prewar markets will remain 
open; the British are nervous, especially about U.S. competition, and 
often offer shorter delivery dates than American firms. 























WORLD LABOR DIVIDED 
ON POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Influential role for Federation 
of Unions is urged by Communists, 


opposed by British-led moderates 


The international labor move- 
ment, in which for more than 80 years 
the world’s labor unions have combined 
to take joint action, now is in danger of 
losing the unity and power it has taken 
so long to gain. 

Political differences, as basic as 
those between nations, are dividing the 
unions of the world at the moment of 
their greatest influence. 

The split is developing in the 
year-old World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the biggest union ever organized, 
representing more than 66 million work- 
ers in 56 different countries. 

At issue is the stand of the Federa- 
tion on such international political prob- 
lems as Franco Spain, Germany and 
Japan and the United Nations. Behind 
all differences is the question: How far 
should labor go in influencing world 
politics? 

§ A world line-up of opposing organiza- 
tions is forming on the basis of the an- 
swers given to that question. 

On one side are the unions which 
make no distinction between political and 
economic activity, which think that 
organized labor's best bet is to press 
for political action first. 

Russian trade unions, under the lead- 
ership of V. V. Kuznetsov, head this 
wing of the World Federation. They 
claim to represent 27 million workers, 
more than any other national labor organ- 
ization. Consequently, they rate 14 dele- 
gates at the Federation's Congress and 
cast 68 of the total of 200 votes. Voting 
in the Federation is weighted, with the 
biggest organizations controlling the 
most votes. Thus Russia, British, Amer- 
ican and French unions have a sort of 
veto. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, predecessor to the World Federa- 
tion and a labor organization without 
political functions, did not include Rus- 
sian unions. In opposition to the Inter- 
national Federation, the Russians formed 


the Communist International (Comin- 
tern), which combined the aims of com- 
munistic world revolution with the class 
struggle of workers. Now the World 
Federation recombines the political and 
economic hopes of workers. 

Russian unions are least like the tradi- 
tional trade unions of Western Europe 
and the U.S. They got going in a big 
way only after the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. Their development since has 
been guided by the fact that the economy 
and the Government of the Soviet Union 
are totally integrated. 

The labor movement in Russia is under 
centralized control with little independ- 
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ent action left to local organizations. 
Unions exercise no important political 
influence within Russia, but through the 
World Federation of Trade Unions hope 
to influence the course of world affairs. 

From the beginning, Russian unions 
have sought for the Federation an active 
role in the United Nations, in the peace 
conferences and in the Allied control 
councils in Germany and Japan. 

Unions in the Soviet sphere in Fin- 
land, Poland, Hungary, Romania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia support the posi- 
tion of the Russian unions in the Federa- 
tion. They swing the votes of about 
4 million workers behind the Russian 
unions. 

The French General Contederation 
of Labor also is predominantly commu- 
nistic. Although there are Socialist leaders 
in the French labor movement like Leon 
Jouhaux, who is a Vice President of the 
World Federation, the majority of work- 
ers follow the lead of Louis Saillant, 
Communist Secretary-General of the 
World Federation. French unions thus 
add the votes of about 6 million more 
workers to those who support an active 
political role for the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

Italian labor unions have a Com- 
munist leader representing them at the 
World Federation. G. di Vittorio speaks 
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KUZNETSOV, CITRINE AND HILLMAN AT WFTU FOUNDING 
* Political differences bring threat of split in year-old Federation 
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for more than 5 million Italian workers, 
even though many Italian unions are 
Socialist or Catholic and not in sympathy 
with Communist aims. 

Latin-American unions led by Vicente 


Lombardo Toledano, President of the 


Confederation of Latin American Work- 
ers, bring another 4 million workers into 
the ranks of those who want the World 
Federation of Trade Unions to use its in- 
fluence in political affairs. 

All told, there are 19 million organized 
workers who fall in line behind the lead 
of the 27 million Russian workers. By and 
large, they are led by Communists, who 
say that political action must come be- 
fore economic and social action, if labor 
is to make any real gains. They are im- 
patient with bargaining with employers 
for better wages, hours and working 
standards. They discard free enterprise in 
favor of government-controlled economy. 

On the other side, are the older trade 
unions which for many years have sepa- 
rated labor union activity from political 
activity. They have left politics to politi- 
cal organizations such as the Labor Party 
in Britain and the Socialist parties in 
Western Europe. They have used collec- 
tive bargaining to gain their ends in the 
economic field. 

The British Trades Union Congress 
leads this wing in the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. Its Secretary-General, 
Sir Walter Citrine, was elected first 
President of the World Federation. His 
choice as President was regarded as a 
move to unify the conflicting wings of 
the new Federation under moderate 
leadership. 

Socialist unions in Western Europe, 
all former members of the old Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, fol- 
low the British lead. There are about 13 
million workers in Britain, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Belgium, the Nether- 
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FRANCE’S LOUIS SAILLANT 
Secretary-General of WFTU 
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lands, Switzerland, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Canada who take a moderate 
view of the functions of world labor. 

Most of these workers believe in na- 
tionalized industry and planned econo- 
mies, but they also want workers to have 
individual freedom. Local unions in those 
countries exercise independent authority. 
They do not always toe the line for the 
national labor organization. But they all 
know that power for labor at home and 
in the world comes only from unity. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, representing 6 million American 
workers at the World Federation, is in a 
class by itself. The product of a country 
where free enterprise is still in order, the 
CIO is allied neither to communism nor 
socialism. But Sidney Hillman, its spokes- 
man as Vice President of the World Fed- 
eration, takes a position that is closer 
to that of the British unions than to the 
Russian. 
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BRITAIN’S ARTHUR DEAKIN 
May head World Federation 


A recent meeting of the Executive 
Council of the World Federation in Mos- 
cow brought to the surface the under- 
current of basic differences among the 
American CIO, the socialistic British 
Trades Union Congress and Russia's 
communistic unions. 

The question at Moscow concerned 
Franco Spain. The Russian, French and 
Latin-American unions were all for vig- 
orous action against Spain. They wanted 
all maritime unions affiliated with the 
World Federation to refuse to load or 
unload any ship going to or coming 
from Spain. The British and American 
unions considered such action too strong. 
The result was a compromise, a victory 
for the moderates. The Federation de- 
cided to support any action the United 
Nations might take on Spain. 

{ Outside of the World Federation, there 
is even stronger opposition to the idea of 
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MEXICO’S VICENTE TOLEDANO 
Has 4,000,000 workers behind him 


active participation by labor in world 
politics. It comes chiefly from 7 million 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor which refused to join the World 
Federation. It also comes from the mil- 
lion Christian Trade Union members in 
Europe and members of independent 
unions elsewhere in the world. 

The AFL, a strong supporter of cap- 

italism, claims that Russia dominates the 
World Federation and wants to use it 
to promote world communism. The 
American Federation of Labor says that 
Russia does not have any free trade 
unions anyway. Long-standing jealousy 
between the AFL and the CIO increases 
the AFL’s opposition to the World Fed- 
eration. 
{The United Nations has recognized 
from the outset that the rift between the 
World Federation and the American 
Federation of Labor is permanent by 
placing both organizations on the same 
footing. When it comes to labor, both 
are to be consulted by the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council. 

For the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, however, the question is not 
whether it can get along with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The job it 
faces is to maintain unity among its 66 
million workers, to keep the split now 
developing from getting worse, from 
becoming permanent. 

The World Federation’s President, Sir 
Walter Citrine, has resigned to take a 
Government position in Britain. The 
moderates favor another Englishman, 
Arthur Deakin, to succeed Sir Walter in 
the Federation, as a sign of continued 
compromise. 

In the long run, the fate of world 
labor thus is to be determined by the 
success of unions, as fundamentally dif- 
ferent as the nations of the world, in 
finding a basis for unified action. 


























oo POLITICAL NEGOTIATIONS be- 
come difficult for Dr. Eduard Benes, 
he often threatens jokingly to go back to 
teaching in the U.S. Czechoslovakia’s 
popular President still is listed as a pro- 
fessor-on-leave at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Benes (pronounced Benesh) is start- 
ing a new seven-year term, guiding 
14 million Czechs and Slovaks into a 
social order combining elements of Soviet 
collectivism and American individualism. 
His re-election last month was by unani- 
mous vote of the new Parliament, in- 
cluding Communists and Right-wing Slo- 
vak Democrats. 

The 62-year-old Czech President today 

is the one statesman in Europe with 
equal prestige in Moscow, London and 
Washington. The Western powers re- 
spect his democratic faith and his long 
labors for world co-operation. The Rus- 
sians respect him for his enmity to fas- 
cism, his socialist economic views and 
his long friendship for the Soviet Union, 
which he believes to be a force for peace 
and Czechoslovakia’s protector against a 
reborn Germany. 
{ A gradualist, Benes’ answer to com- 
munism in his own country is continuous 
but peaceful reform. When he was Pre- 
mier in 1921, he learned of secret plans 
for a Communist coup. He called the 
leaders to his office and said: 

“Gentlemen . . . your duty as good 
Communists is to proceed with this re- 
volt. My duty is to suppress it. Do your 
duty, and I will do mine. Good-bye.” 
The revolt was called off. 

Good will between Benes and the 


Kremlin grew out of a crisis that came ' 


in 1938. It was consolidated by a new 
alliance signed by Benes in Moscow in 
1943. 
{ Munich. In 1938, Adolf Hitler tried to 
break Benes just as he had broken Aus- 
tria’s Premier Kurt Schuschnigg. The 
Fuehrer’s objective was annexation of the 
Czech Sudetenland. “There is Benes— 
here am JI,” Hitler screamed in a radio 
address. “Only one of us can win.” 
Benes mobilized the efficient Czech 
Army to stop the Nazis in May. Always 
an optimist, he resisted Hitler's war of 
nerves until September, hoping for sup- 
port of the Big Powers. Like his country- 
men, Benes was prepared to fight if 
backed by his French and Russian allies. 
Benes obtained assurance from Josef 
Stalin that Soviet troops would “march” 
if Germany attacked. But France, coun- 
selled by England’s Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain, backed down, and 
Czechoslovakia was sacrificed at Munich. 


BENES: Europe’s Middleman 


Five days after German troops entered 
the Sudetenland, Benes resigned and ac- 
cepted an offer to lecture on democracy 
in Chicago. Five months later, Germany 
swallowed all of Czechoslovakia. Benes, 
in exile, again became the acknowledged 
leader of his country. 

The gray, balding Czech President has 
enormous reserves of energy and is a 
prolific writer. Somehow, amid all his 
political activity, he has found time to 
publish at least one book each year since 
1908, when he wrote his doctor’s thesis. 
{ Revolutionary. The tenth son of a 
Czech peasant family, Benes worked on 
the farm as a youth. Small and slight, he 
developed a wiry physique and became 
one of Europe's top football players. A 
broken shinbone, sustained in a soccer 
match, saved him from Austrian con- 
scription in 1914 and enabled him to 
organize the “Maffia,” the Czech Under- 
ground. 

Benes then was a professor of sociol- 
ogy. He joined aged Professor Thomas G. 
Masaryk in a revolutionary movement. 
Masaryk went abroad to seek support for 
Czech freedom from Austria-Hungary. 
Benes remained in Prague. 

Using forged papers and seven aliases 
—Berger, Konog, Novotny, Sicha, Spolny, 
Belsey and Le Blanc—Benes made nu- 
merous trips to Vienna and Switzerland 
as Maffia secretary and chief contact 
with the movement abroad. In 1915, the 
Hapsburg police put him under surveil- 
lance. He eluded his watchers, crawled 
past a sentry on the Bavarian border and 





President Eduard Benes 

Born: May 28, 1884, at Kozlany, 
Bohemia, Austria-Hungary, 
Education: University of Prague, 
Sorbonne in Paris, University of 
Dijon. Doctor of Philosophy, 1908. 
Profession: Professor of Sociology. 
Political career: Foreign Minister, 
1918-1935; Premier, 1921-1922; 
first elected President, 1935. 











escaped to Switzerland. His blonde wife, 
Hana, was imprisoned for the remainder 
of the war. 

Masaryk-Benes salesmanship in Paris, 
London and Washington; Maffia intel- 
ligence; the support of Czechoslovak im- 
migrants in the U. S., and the heroism of 
the Czech armies-in-exile won Allied in- 
dorsement in 1918 for an independent 
Czechoslovak Republic. Masaryk became 
President and Benes Foreign Minister. 

Benes served several terms as Presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Council 
and one term as President of the Assem- 
bly. He built Czechoslovakia’s “Little 
Entente” with Yugoslavia and Romania, 
negotiated alliances with France and Rus- 
sia, took part in international confer- 
ences. Enemies called him “an interna- 
tional busybody.” But the Czechs elected 
him President upon Masaryk’s resigna- 
tion in 1935. 

4] Statesman. Czechoslovakia’s survival as 
a democracy is due in large part to Benes’ 





—Black Star 


PRESIDENT BENES GREETS U.S. AMBASSADOR STEINHARDT 
Eastern and Western powers find a meeting ground 
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activities. During World War II, other 
exile governments in Europe—Poland, 
Greece and Yugoslavia—became alienat- 
ed from their Undergrounds and were 
caught in conflicts between Russia and 
the Western powers. 

Benes was able to maintain unity 
among all factions within his Nazi-occu- 
pied country and abroad. The six-party 
provisional Parliament he appointed on 
his return to Czechoslovakia proved to be 
so representative of the national will that 
last May’s free elections maintained an 
almost identical division of seats. Red 
Army troops willingly evacuated his 
country less than a year after V-E Day. 

The Czech President lives in ancient, 
multiwinged Hradcany Castle on a tree- 
covered hill overlooking Prague. The 
hard-working Czech statesman talks to 
visitors like a lecturing professor. Com- 
plicated problems fall into a pattern in 


his logical mind. ile analyzes them in 
sections, numbering his paragraphs as he 
speaks. 

Though a great concert-goer, Benes 
spends most of his free time reading and 
writing on politics. In earlier years, tennis 
and horseback riding were his favorite 
forms of exercise. Now he plays croquet 
and takes long walks. 

Benes has no hobbies. His time is 
taken up promoting co-operation between 
Russia and the Western powers. He be- 
lieves the Russians “will continue to de- 
velop toward greater and greater indi- 
vidual freedom.” He believes the Western 
democracies will move toward socialism 
in economics. He feels East and West 
will grow more alike and closer together. 

If they do, Russia and the Western 
powers will find at their meeting ground 
the new Czechoslovakia of Dr. Eduard 
Benes. 


DE NICOLA: Italy’s ‘Unknown’ President 


ANY ITALIANS from Rome northward 
never heard of their new President 
until he was elected to office. So obscure 
was Enrico de Nicola outside of his 
native Naples that Italian newspapers 
ran 20-year-old photographs when the 
Constituent Assembly chose him as Chief 
of State. 

Italy’s first elected President was a 
second-line politician before the advent 
of fascism. Since the liberation, he oc- 
casionally has played an active role in 
the theater of politics, but always behind 
the scenes. It was De Nicola who maneu- 
vered the retirement of King Victor Em- 
manuel and the appointment of Prince 
Humbert as ruling Lieutenant General 
of the Realm. 

De Nicola might have achieved prom- 
inence earlier had he campaigned active- 
ly on Italy’s hottest postwar political 
issue, the referendum on the Monarchy. 
But the 68-year-old lawyer probably then 
would not have become President. Un- 
able to make up his mind, De Nicola 
declared for neither Monarchy nor Re- 
public and became the compromise can- 
didate of both camps. 

The Italian President has a reputation 
among politicians as a cautious realist. 
Once before Mussolini and twice since 
the war he turned down the Premiership 
during crises because he did not think 
he could form a stable Government. 
{Unifying influence. As _ Provisional 
President, De Nicola faces an explosive 
situation. The Constituent Assembly, 
elected June 2 to draft a constitution, is 
dominated by Republicans. Its chairman, 
Giuseppe Sarragat, and Italy’s Premier, 
Alcide De Gaspari, both come from the 
industrial North, which voted 2 to l 
against the Monarchy. 

The less populous agricultural South 
is strongly monarchist, and voted 3 to 1 
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to retain King Humbert II. When Italy's 
23 million voters gave the Republic a 
two-million vote majority, Southerners 
rioted in Naples and demanded an inde- 
pendent “Kingdom of the South.” 

Italy's new Government relies on De 
Nicola, a Southerner who was close to 
the House of Savoy, to win Southern 
support for the new constitution. Mon- 
archist Neapolitans call the new regime 
“De Nicola’s Republic.” 

A kindly bachelor, De Nicola is noted 
among voluble Italians for his reserve. 
Lean and husky in his youth, the black- 
mustached, white-haired politician now 
is losing a battle against plumpness. At 
home, he lives simply in a small villa on 
the slopes of Mt. Vesuvius. 
€ Anti-Fascist. Italy’s new President was 
born in Naples in 1877, studied law, 
became a successful criminal attorney 
and was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in 1909. Re-elected three times, he 
became President of the Chamber in 
1920, but resigned after Mussolini and 
his Fascist blackshirts took over in 1922. 

The Fascists obtained his fourth re- 
election by including him on their na- 
tional ticket, but he refused to take his 
seat. In 1929, he was appointed a Sen- 
ator by the Fascists, but he shunned the 
lifetime office. 

De Nicola re-entered politics after the 
fall of fascism. King Victor Emmanuel 
asked him to form a Government after 
the fall of the second Badoglio Cabinet. 
The six anti-Fascist parties which led 
the resistance would not take part in 
a Government under Victor Emmanuel, 
however. De Nicola refused and advised 
the King to step down in favor of his son, 
Humbert. A liberation Cabinet was ap- 
pointed under Premier Ivanoe Bonomi. 
When Bonomi fell, De Nicola was again 
suggested as Premier, but refused. 





President Enrico de Nicola. 
Born: Nov. 9, 1877, in Naples. 
Profession: Criminal lawyer. 


Political career: Elected to Cham- 
ber of Deputies, 1909; became 
President of Chamber, 1920; re- 
signed in 1923 after Fascists came 
to power. Re-elected by Fascists, 
but refused to serve. Returned to 
politics after the fall of fascism. 
Elected President of new Republic, 
1946. 











In Naples, where he had practiced 

criminal law for 30 years and was seven 
times elected president of the bar associ- 
ation, De Nicola kept out of the political 
spotlight. 
“| Indecision wins. After the liberation, 
the Liberal Party, to which De Nicola 
had belonged in pre-Fascist days, split 
between Monarchists and Republicans. 
De Nicola was wooed by both sides, 
came close to joining each at different 
times. Naples newspapers, observing his 
vacillation, dubbed him the “Hamlet” of 
Italian politics. 

When the Constituent Assembly met, 
three elder statesmen were the leading 
candidates for the Presidency. Philoso- 
pher Benedetto Croce refused. World 
War I Premier Vittorio Orlando was 
turned down because he had declared 
for the Monarchy. Bonomi was rejected 
because he had declared for the Republic. 

De Nicola, who had declared for nei- 
ther, was chosen. He accepted, but told 
intimates: “It would have been better for 
our foreign politics if Italy had for her 
President a prominent man such as Bene- 
detto Croce, who is known all over the 
world.” 

A born moderator, De Nicola presided 
skillfully over the stormy Chamber of 
Deputies in pre-Fascist days. When 
Benito Mussolini made his first speech 
in the Chamber, before his advent to 
power, he was booed by the Socialists, 
whom he had abandoned for fascism. 

Red-faced, the future dictator lifted 
both arms and shouted toward the left 
side of the Chamber: “Remember, I 
created you all!” De Nicola tinkled the 
silver bell on the desk and told Mussolini: 
“Proceed with your speech, and remem- 
ber that Italian law does not permit re- 
search into paternity.” 

De Nicola saw which way the tide 
was going, however. In the 1922 crisis 
that led to Mussolini’s seizure of power, 
De Nicola was asked to become Premier. 
Hs asked for two hours’ time and took 
the train to Naples, which was his way 
of saying he did not want to serve. 

Now that De Nicola has returned from 
his Naples retreat to take a responsible 
post for the first time, Italians see in this 
a good augury for the stability of their 
new Republic. 
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: and laughing among themselves .. . 

Conquered and conquerors mingle here and there a soldier with his German 
° ° girl . . . and all having a good. time. 

peacefully Of a sunny Sunday if} Berlin Americans get a broad smile, a friendly 





BERLIN 
ag IN BERLIN on a sunny Sunday after- 
noon—now that summer's here—has 
much the same tempo as in Omaha 
or Cincinnati. The Germans may live in 
the ruins all week, packed five or six in 
a room that needs nearly everything, but 
Sunday is another thing. 

On a peaceful and sunshiny Sunday the 
gloom of the ruins seems to retreat and 
young couples stroll along Unter den 
Linden, the city’s main thoroughfare, as 
they do in hundreds of American cities 
and towns. Married couples trundle the 
baby carriage from one end of the city 
to the other. Older ones shuffle along to 
church or call on their relatives. Sight- 
seeing busses carry tourists to the main 
points of interest. Out at the suburban 
Wannsee bathing beach, hundreds loll in 
the sun, acquiring sunburns as blistery as 
Coney Island’s. 

There are differences, however. The 
young couples, more often than not, are 
a boy in American, Russian or British uni- 
form, and his fraulein. The older cou- 
ples end up at a bombed church for 
services. The tourists are generally 
WAC’ and soldiers. 

Many vehicles roll through the streets, 
mostly jeeps and Army trucks and staff 
cars, but a few private cars. The fast 
ones, with horns screeching, invariably 


are filled to the roof with Russians. The — 


ones that narrowly miss you are, likely 
as not, French. The British roll along in 
a dignified manner. Even the jeeps main- 
tain a sedate pace of 20 to 30 miles an 
hour (depending on the district), a far 
cry from the whiz-bang driving of war 
days. One thing is missing: civilian Ger- 
mans in Cars. 

A favorite place for the strollers and 
riders, soldiers or German civilians, is 
the Soviet Monument of Victory, with 
two tanks on either side of the white- 
pillared monument topped by a tower. 


The same architect must have designed: . 


the Soviet Union building at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

A favorite destination of the Russians, 
when they are whizzzing down Unter 
den Linden in their cars and jeeps, is 
the Olympic Stadium. Large groups 
gather there Sunday afternoons, enjoying 
the sun ... officers and their wives and 
families .. . young Russian G. I.’s joking 








wave of the hand, and a greeting in the 
Russian tongue, which few understand. 
There are stories about dangerously 
vodka-ized Russians playing with guns— 
and I have no doubt many of them are 
true—but all the Russians I have met 
meandering around Berlin have been 
friendly and courteous. 

One night at dinner I chatted with a 
Russian colonel, a visitor in Berlin. He 
was interested in the United States and I 
told him of our everyday life and, at the 
end, added that many people in the 
United States are beginning to believe 
that Russia is bent on world domination. 
Americans dont want another world 
war, I concluded, and they are wonder- 
ing if the Russians do. 

The Russian thought a moment, and 
then said: “No, we do not want war. 
We want an understanding with the 
American people. You and we are great 
world powers. Our domains are in a sin- 
gle land unit, not scattered as is the 
now weak British Empire. We must come 
to know each other better. We should 
work together.” 

The comment sounded sincere, but I 
couldn't help feeling that the words had 
the familiar ring of an old record. Ger- 
mans made the same observations to me 
in Berlin in December 1940. 

There are many stories about the Rus- 
sians and their love of watches, many 
purchased from the G. I.’s at fabulous 
prices. One of the best is about the Rus- 
sian who stopped a British officer and 
asked the time. The Britisher said he was 
sorry, he had forgotten his watch but, 
still, he would get the time. He took his 
swagger stick, drew a circle, divided it 
clock fashion, stuck the stick in the cen- 
ter, squinted at the sun, watched the 
sundial shadow, and said: “It’s 11:30.” 
The Russian pulled up his sleeve, looked 
at his fancy multidialed watch. Bug- 
eyed, he confirmed that 11:30 was cor- 
rect. Then he bought the swagger stick 
for $1,000. 

The tempo of Berlin increases sharply 
on week days. Hundreds crowd “Black 
Market Square” where food, clothing, U. S. 
cigarettes, cameras, etc., can be bought or 
bartered. Some prices: a Leica camera, 
$1,600 in German marks or 15 cartons of 
U. S. cigarettes. Cigarettes bring the G. I. 
or officer who sells them (illegally) $100 
to $150 in marks for a carton. 

Night clubs sell the cigarettes at 75 
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cents a single cigarette. Some of the 
black market restaurants will provide bad 
whisky at $5 to $10 a drink. A pretty 
good meal, with steak, will set you back 

$40, and Germans—if they have the 
" money—are glad to pay the price. 


Repeated police raids close down a 
black market restaurant for a time, then 
it reopens or moves to another location. 
Similarly, the curb black market always 
comes back after a raid. 

People must live. 7 &. 


War’s economic hangover sharpens 
contrast of rich and poor in Mexico 


MEXICO CITY 
ppopeeene HANGOVERS from wartime 
are making this capital a city of 
millionaires and paupers, with the mid- 
dle classes squeezed between. 

Over half of Mexico’s 6,000 million- 
aires (many of them war created ) are con- 
centrated in the capital. Judging by ap- 
pearances, so are most of the beggars. 

An evening at a downtown movie will 
introduce ypu to the two extremes of the 
economic scale. In the show itself, you 
will see an American first-run picture, a 
Mexican newsreel, and one or two made- 
in-Hollywood cartoon shorts. Admission, 
one dollar. Seated around you are ladies 
wearing furs (June nights are cool in this 
mile-and-a-half high capital) and gen- 
tlemen displaying diamond rings. The 
picture ends, lights go up and soft music 
plays. You head for the lobby. 

Suddenly your ears are jangled by a 
medley of moans, cries, shouts and 
snatches of off-key song. Approaching is 
a sampling of Mexico City’s dregs. Each 
beggar specializes in his own appeal: 
The blind man sings a hymn, the shawl- 
wrapped woman holding a baby cries, 
“God will bless you, Senor,” and the 
dirty children with outstretched palms let 
their wide dark eyes do the talking. 

But you have not met the “average” 
Mexico City resident. He comes in two 
varieties, this early summer of 1946: 
first, the laborer in overalls, trying to 
make his average wage of 85 cents a day 
feed his family so he can keep one jump 
ahead of the beggar class; and, second, 
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the bank clerk or stenographer, wearing 
the same threadbare suit every day, but 
in his choice of amusements and Ameri- 
can brands of cigarettes trying to keep 
up appearances with the wealthy. 

You will rarely find either of these 
typical representatives of the middle class 
in the expensive downtown. theaters. 
They go to the neighborhood houses, 
where tickets cost 25 cents. Occasionally 
a young man will'save up lunch money 
for two weeks. Then he can escort his 
girl to a first-run show downtown on 
Saturday night, and stop in for a cognac 
afterward at one of the boulevard cafes 
where there is no cover charge. 

But mostly the million or more middle- 
class folk of Mexico City are taking their 
fun more cheaply, this first postwar sum- 
mer. Favorite diversion is a Sunday after- 
noon walk through wooded Chapultepec 
Park. 

More serious to Mexicans than the 
high price of movies and soft drinks is 
the scarcity of clothing. Good shirts cost 
$5; U.S. shoes, $12. Dresses, tailored 
well enough to win from a woman the 
label “cute,” start around $20. 

Hand labor, however, is Mexico's 
cheapest commodity, so it pays to buy 
material and have your outfit made. Eye- 
catching goods, plus seamstress fee, total 


- about $19 for a smart dress—and that is 


how Mexican shop girls working for $39 
a month keep themselves clothed. 

For men, the shop windows are filled 
with the smartest tailoring of London 
and New England—but at prices that 











































keep the average Mexican wage earner 
on the outside of the shop, looking in. 

From bread to boots, price control is 
mostly a pious hope in Mexico. With 
wages up about 40 per cent over 1940, 
cost of living is up around 300 per cent. 

But you have exp«° -nced nothing in 
boom-or-bust Mexico City until you shop 
for an apartment. There are plenty to 
choose from. Stream- 
lined, concrete-and- 
glass buildings are 
rising On every cCor- 
ner. But prices outdo 
anything in Wash- 
ington, New York, 
or Mobile. 

A speculator is 
trying to rent what 
he calls a “pent- 
house”—a _ furnished 
rooftop along noisy 
Melchor Ocampo 
Avenue —for $400 
monthly. Probably 
he will succeed. 

You have $80 to spend? That will 
reserve a two-bedroom place overlooking 
a dingy courtyard. Running water from 
6 a.m. to 2 p.m. daily. (In certain poor 
barracks running water for even eight 
hours daily would be considered a luxury. ) 

I located a place with a tiled bathroom 
and a pleasant view of a row of trees 
and asked a year’s lease, at $110 monthly. 
“I prefer the lease to be for six months,” 
said the agent. “Rents will be higher by 
then, and I can get more.” 

His certainty is street-corner talk: The 
inflationary spiral is rising higher, and 
no one will guess where it will end. 
Everyone with something to sell races 
with his competitor to ask a higher price. 

Before Pearl Harbor, 15 cents would 
take you by taxi anywhere within Mexico 
City. Today, standard fare for the short- 
est ride is 40 cents; 60 cents on Sundays; 
and a dollar if you are a stranger arriving 
at the railroad terminal and wearing an 
innocent countenance. 

From taxi men to building speculators, 
Mexicans Jook to the U.S. for news of 
the future. Even on the eve of a na- 
tional election Mexicans are most of all 
interested in what will happen to the 
peso. By international agreement, it long 
has been pegged at 4.85 to the dollar. 
Without this artificial anchor, no econo- 
mist here would guess where the Mexican 
price spiral might lead. 

Mexican wage earners hope that, after 
automobiles and refrigerators and a 
thousand other items have been rolling 
off U.S. assembly lines long enough to 
supply the American demand, the sur- 
plus will begin flowing into Mexico. 

Then, they figure, competition will cut 
costs and Mexico City’s middle class will 
be able again to buy suits and shoes and 
fountain pens—instead of only looking at 
the price markers. 








R. A. Y. 











The Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
born in World War I and wiped out 
in the pire to World War Hl, is 


gained their pt 
freedom whee the Allies smashed 


the Axis. 
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AT MUNICH, 20 YEARS LATER, Czechoslovakia was 
sacrificed for a promised “peace in our time”—which lasted 
less than a year. Mussolini and Chamberlain (right) rejoice. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S INDEPENDENCE was recognized 
at Paris, Oct. 28, 1918. Her first Foreign Minister and now 
President, Eduard Benes, returned triumphantly (above). 











HITLER SAID his Czech demand was his last territorial 
demand in Europe. But in March 1939, Nazi shock troops 
seized all of Bohemia without warning, set up a puppet 
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government. An Mens yom veal Slovakia was created. The 
German minority heiled Hitler (above) as he paid his first 
visit to his newest territory on March 15, 1939. 
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CZECH AND SLOVAK RESISTANCE GROUPS fought assassinate 
throughout the war. Skoda arms employes ruined the ma- 
chines turning out guns for the Nazis. Underground patriots 
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d Gestapo “Hangman” Rudolph Heydrich. In re- 
prisal, Germans exterminated villages like Lidice. At Terezin 
(above), crosses commemorate 26,000 murdered Czechs. 











CZECHOSLOVAKS WEPT for their lost freedom, while always remembered lines quoted by Benes when he resigned 
in fear they gave the Nazi salute to their new master, Adolf after Munich: “My dear nation will never perish and will in 


Hitler, during his tour of the conquered country. But they glory survive all the terrors of hell.” 
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THE RED ARMY ’S spring offensive in 1945 freed most of troops swept across Austria and into Western Czechoslo- 
Czechoslovakia. Underground fighters, battling in the streets vakia. Cheering crowds welcomed the Americans when they 
with Russian aid, liberated Prague, the capital. American freed beer-famous Pilsen (above). 
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CROWDS GATHERED in Prague May 26, 1946, 
watch the results of first free election. 


‘ 





PRESIDENT BENES (in uniform) thanked Russian 
troops before their departure, Nov. 15. 1945. 


PEASANT’S WIFE smiles again (above) as she knows Czecho- 
slovaks are freed from fear of Nazi German tyranny. 
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AT FREE SCHOOLS again, study of Russian is ree SHELVES ARE FULL again at Bata shoe factory (above) as Czechs 
quired. English is second foreign language. work to restore war-ruined export industries. 
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PHOTOS OF PRESIDENT BENES and Generalissimo Stalin 
hang everywhere as Czechs experiment with their new way of life. 








—international, Acme, Black Star, U. S. Signal Corps, Triangle, Press Association, Harris & Ewin 
SKODA ARMAMENTS PLANT (above), back in peacetime pro- 
duction, is among 75 per cent of industries nationalized. 





2,250,000 SUDETEN GERMANS, who welcomed the 
Nazis, are deported. Anti-Nazi Germans may remain. 


PRESIDENT EDUARD BENES kisses his country’s 
flag at liberation ceremony on Nov. 15, 1945. 


FOR ENTERTAINMENT, Czechs now get Russian 
and British movies instead of Nazi propaganda. 
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THE U.N.: A LOOK AHEAD 


Representatives offer blueprints for permanent peace 
on the first anniversary of signing of the Charter 


(The United Nations celebrated its first birth- 
day on June 26. 

On June 26, 1945, in San Francisco, the dele- 
gates of 50 nations representing 1,800,000,000 
people—or more than 80 per cent of the world’s 
population—reached agreement on the United 
Nations Charter for preserving peace and for 
developing co-operation between all nations for 
the common good of the peoples of the world. 
Poland later became the 51st member. 

The past, present and future of the United 


(Text of address by Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 

the United Nations, in San Francisco on June 26.) 

By Trygve Lie 

OTHING I HAVE DONE since becoming Secretary-Gen- 
N eral of the United Nations has given me more pleasure 
than the opportunity to be here with you tonight. The first 
birthday of the United Nations 
Charter is a momentous occa- 
sion for the entire world. For 
all of us, it is a reassuring and 
promising milestone in the prog- 
ress of mankind. It is the first 
milestone on the steep and rocky 
road which we must take to 
reach our cherished goal—a 
peaceful, prosperous and decent 
existence for all mankind. You 
citizens of San Francisco, birth- 
place of the Charter, are entitled 
to take special pride and satis- 
faction in the occasion. 

Our success in drawing up the 
Charter, despite many differ- 
ences of opinion, was due in no 
small measure to the congenial, 
friendly and the imposing sur- 
roundings in which we found 
ourselves. Thus you and your 
proud city have a permanent 
place in our hearts. 

We feel that California, the 
land of gold, produced a new 
and lasting treasure when it gave 
birth to our organization one 
year ago today. There is no bet- 
ter time and place than this to 
tell you about some of the things 
that we have done and some of 
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—International ? 


Trygve Lie 












Nations was discussed in speeches marking the 
event by men who have played and are to play 
major roles in its future. From them WORLD 
REPORT gives you three of the significant ad- 
dresses: by Trygve Lie of Norway, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations; by Sir Alexander 
Cadegan, Great Britain’s representative in the 
United Nations, and by United States Senator 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont, representative- 
designate of the United States in the United 
Nations.) 


the things which we now intend to do. After all, you have a 
very special stake in the United Nations and you have both 
the right and the duty to follow its career closely. 

I want to say in the first place that one year is not a long 
time in the life of the world and that it is not likely to be a 
long time in the life of the United Nations. We must view 
the first year of our life as we might view the life of a human 
being. 

The important thing is that we shall be sound of body and 
of mind—that we preserve and develop the means by. which 
we shall be able to accomplish the purposes of our lives. 

Today our organization is gradually taking the form in 
which it can pursue the specific aims which it has in view. 
By September, when the Assembly meets, we expect to have 
a good working machine. In another year, we should have a 
fairly complete machine. The fact which needs to be empha- 
sized now is that we have come through a year, crowded with 
difficulties and filled with misunderstandings between the na- 
tions, and have emerged from that period as a going organiza- 
tion. 

I do not understand those people who take a gloomy view 
of the United Nations and of the possibilities of international 
co-operation on the basis of what has happened during this 
year. 

Much criticism of the United Nations has been based on a 
misunderstanding of the Charter and the purposes and func- 
tions of the United Nations. Pessimism regarding the situation 
existing between the nations is based largely on a lack of his- 
torical perspective. ; 

I must repeat now, what I have already had occasion to 
say so often during the past few months. In forming the 
United Nations, it was agreed in the first place that all of the 
Big Powers must be members. It was also agreed that the 
United Nations could not be successful in maintaining the 
peace unless the Big Five were, themselves, determined to 
seek peaceful solutions of their differences. ; 

For these reasons, it was finally agreed after much discus- 
sion to give each of the Big Powers the right of veto in the 
Security Council. Thus, at the very outset, the Security Coun- 











cil—that is, the United Nations—was specifically forbidden to 
impose its will upon any member of the Big Five against the 
will of the power concerned. That was the price—if you wish 
to call it that—which the United Nations paid for Big Power 
collaboration. 

In return, the nations of the world expected and demanded 
one thing from the Big Five. They required that the Big 
Powers should seek and find agreement among themselves. 
Thus, it is not correct to accuse the Security Council or the 
United Nations of weakness or indecision simply because 
strenuous action has not been taken against any power. 

It is correct, however, for people to expect the Big Powers 
to seek agreement among themselves. 

That willingness to agree among themselves is the founda- 
tion upon which our Charter was built. Every statesman artd 
every private individual who believes in the United Nations 
must therefore devote himself to the proposition that agree- 
ment among the powers not only is desirable but is absolutely 
and utterly necessary. A willingness to compromise, in certain 
situations, is demanded of everyone. A refusal to compromise 
on the part of any one power or any number of powers will 
only have catastrophic consequences for the United Nations 
and in the end for us all. 

I am not being overcome by the optimistic atmosphere of 
California when I say that I believe agreements or, certainly, 
compromises are bound to come. 

The statesmen who gathered here in San Francisco one 
year ago were united in their conviction that the world could 
not and would not stand another war. There has been no 
reason for any one of them, or any government, to alter that 
conviction. 

Nobody in his right mind thinks that anything desirable 
can be accomplished by another war. We know, and every- 
body knows, that war today cannot be confined and that 
any war must bring catastrophe and misery. to the world 
at large. 

Since the Charter was signed, new and more terrible weap- 
ons have come into existence. The atom bomb has produced 
the nightmarish certainty that whole cities would be destroyed 
overnight. Biological warfare and other frightful means are 
ready to turn whole countries into sterile deserts. 

I cannot believe that any statesman today seriously con- 
templates the possibility of another war. 

Nothing but great harm is done by talking about war as 
carelessly and incessantly as so many people talk about it 
today. By talking about it, they may come to believe in it. If 
they believe in it, they may one day allow themselves to in- 
dulge in it. : 

I have said that pessimism regarding events of the last 
year sprang largely from a lack of historical perspective. 

It certainly is not my purpose here tonight to minimize the 
tensions and the misunderstandings which exist in the world 
today. They require serious attention and they must be dealt 
with by the responsible statesmen of the world. 

I may be excused, however, for reminding you that every 
war, like every disease, has its aftermath. It is inescapable. The 
last war was the most terrible of all wars in history and its 
consequences were bound to be terrific. 

We hoped, when we met here a year ago, that we would 
be able to agree among ourselves on the way in which we 
would handle some of the most obvious problems created by 
the war. It is a matter of regret that we have not always 
found that agreement. 

Still, in judging the extent of our troubles, it may be good 
for us to look back for a moment to the end of the First World 
War. Without inflicting a history lesson on you, I may recall 
that in 1919 there were serious armed conflicts throughout the 
world. Russia was the scene of violent fighting on many fronts, 
following intervention. The Caucasus and Persia were in a 
turmoil. In Germany, there was civil war. In Italy, the armed 
bands of Mussolini and D’Annunzio were making a violent 
nuisance of themselves. In Finland, there was civil war. 









Greece and Turkey were at war. Memories are poor when 
Smyrna can be forgotten. In India, there were serious trou- 
bles. Ireland was ablaze with strife. In North Africa, tribes- 
men fought the French and Spaniards. In China, there was 
internal war. 

We cannot congratulate ourselves because our troubles have ' 
not been as great or as many. But this glance back over our 
shoulders may make the solution of our troubles seem less 
impossible than a good many people think they are. 

You, in this section, are known as optimists. I hope that you 
will retain your optimism when you view the world as it is 
today. } 

We, in the United Nations organization, regard pessimism 
as no less than a cardinal sin. 

We have had difficulties and we will have more of them. 
We are prepared for them and we are determined to keep our 
heads on our shoulders in dealing with them. This is no time 
to get rattled. We must keep cool. We must think peace and 
not war. We must think in terms of agreement, not dissension. 
At all times, we must concentrate upon our positive work in 
the field of human betterment. 

We have been inspired from the outset by a deep belief 
that peace and prosperity go together. We know from expe- 
rience that discontent, caused by poor economic and social 
conditions, provided an atmosphere in which war could be 
made. Misery is not the only cause of war but it is one of the 
big ones. So, in laying our plans to prevent war, we have been 
compelled to wage a war of our own on poverty and want. 
We have begun that war. 

The Economic and Social Council has recently held an ex- 
tremely important session in New York and will meet again in 
August. Relations with the Specialized Agencies are now being 
worked out. We have begun to form the various commis- 
sions which will carry out special tasks under the Council. 
One very important positive thing which we have done in this 
field has been to arrange the International Health Conference 
which is now meeting in New York. 

This work in the economic and social fields has not yet 
produced many sensations. It has not even produced many 
disputes. I regret to say that the public’s attention has been 
attracted to points of disagreement. Actually, this meeting 
of the Council was finally dominated by the spirit of agree- 
ment. 

There are a thousand things which remain to be done to 
make our world a fit place for all its inhabitants, even for the 
majority of its inhabitants. 

We are faced by the immediate problems of reconstruction. 
Devastated areas must be rebuilt. A great army of bewildered, 
homeless people must be settled in new homes where they 
may begin a new life. With a deep belief in the brotherhood 
of man and a disdain for bigotry and racial prejudice we must 
see this job through. 

A desperate food situation still threatens a large part of the 
world and we must use all of our means to prevent widespread 
famine. 

Trade must be opened up between the nations of the 
world. Maximum employment. must be insured. Health and 
education must be improved. Better food and better homes 
must be provided for tens of millions. 

This is a program which will occupy us throughout our 
lifetimes. Future generations will carry on the task through 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentlemen. I cannot leave you to- 
night without thanking you all again for what you and your 
city have done for the United Nations. 

By inviting me here tonight, you have signified your 
pride in what has been done and your faith in what remains 
to be done. 

I thank you, too, for that loyal spirit. I promise you that we 
shall do our best to be worthy of your loyalty. I wish you all 
a peaceful and prosperous future in your glorious city. I hope 
that we may meet many times again. 
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(Text of radio address by Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
Britain’s representative in the United Nations, over the 
British Broadcasting Corporation from New York, on 
June 26.) 


By Sir Alexander Cadogan 


I REMEMBER TONIGHT the time of the Atlantic meeting be- 
tween Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt in 1941, 
when the President first suggested that we should draw up 
a declaration of democratic peace aims. In the Atlantic 
Charter, which was then produced, there was the first 
reference to the necessity of establishing a permanent system 
of general security. 

I remember also the early research work in the Foreign 
Office, as far back as 1942, when we were still in the trough 
of the war and victory lay far 
ahead; and the early discussions 
in the Government in London in 
1943, in which Mr. Bevin and 
other leaders in our present Gov- 
ernment were already taking a 
prominent part. 

Then came the decision at the 
Moscow Conference in October 
1943 to hold a Four-Power con- 
ference to prepare the ground 
for a postwar security organiza- 
tion. In the spring of 1944 there 
were exploratory Anglo-Ameri- 
can talks in London, and later, 
in August, representatives of 
Great Britain, the United States, 
the Soviet Union and China 
gathered in Washington and 
drew up the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. 

The one gap in these pro- 


the Security Council, was filled 
‘in at Yalta in February 1945, 
and the decision was taken there 
to assemble a conference of all 
the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco. 

So it came about that, exactly 
one year ago today, the repre- 
sentatives of 51 nations, gath- 
; ered in California, joined in the 
signing of the Charter for a new world organization to 
maintain peace—the United Nations. The war in Europe 
had ended only a few weeks before. The war in the Pacific 
was moving towards its climax. The atomic bomb had not 
yet burst upon the world. : 

There followed months of hard and vital work at the 
preparatory commission in London. Finally, in January of 
this year, in Westminster—under the shadow of Big Ben 
and the House of Parliament—the United Nations became 
a working reality. The organization has therefore now been 
active for five and a half months. 

I think it is worth recalling that historic sequence of 
events, for from it we can come to appreciate at least three 
things. First, the United Nations is no “jerry” built structure, 
hastily thrown together at the end of the war. It is the product 
of much thought and careful planning. If it doesn’t measure 
up to everyone’s dreams, it is not because of inadequate 
preparation. The explanation must be sought elsewhere. 

Second, it is no mean achievement to have planned a 
new world-wide political structure in the midst of the heat 
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CADOGAN: ‘Unjustified’ use of veto is assailed 
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of battle and to have brought it into being within four 
months of final victory. , 

And third, the sequence of events is a reminder that the 
United Nations is still a mere fledgling. It is folly to pass final 
judgment on it at this stage. It is still so young that one of 
its organs—the trusteeship council—has not yet been brought 
into existence. It is still in the process of developing its 
own rules of procedure. Many of the difficulties that the 
Security Council has been experiencing have arisen because 
world events forced the new organization to tackle com- 
plex political problems when it was only a few weeks 
old. We could not shirk this responsibilty. But to have 
accepted it did not make things any easier for the new 
organization. 

There are some who expected that with the inception of 
the United Nations all our woes would cease. There are 
others—probably greater in number—who rather superficially 
dismissed the United Nations as no different from the League 
of Nations and as a broken reed from the start. How wrong 
these people are—both optimists and pessimists. 

The situation today is very different from what it was 
in 1919. Not all of the differences make our tasks easier. 
Yet some of them do; and all of them have to be weighed 
if we are to estimate fairly what the United Nations can 
accomplish and what it most needs to help it succeed. I would 
like to mention several of these differences tonight. 

Firstly, there is the fact that I am speaking to you now 
from America where the headquarters of our world organiza- 
tion is situated. In 1919, as all the world knows, the United 
States withdrew from the plans for a League of Nations. 
Today, the United States is a leading member of the United 
Nations. Her Government have repeatedly affirmed their 
determination to make it a working success. Her people are 
probably more actively interested in and concerned about 
its successes and its failures than the public of any other 
country of the world. The fact that this mighty country, its 
leaders and its people, are so committed must be a large 
item on the credit side of the account. 

Secondly, the tasks of making the peace and the provision 
of machinery for keeping the peace have been handled 
separately after this war, rather than together as at Versailles. 
We must remember that the United Nations was not planned 
as a peacemaking organization. It was planned as an organ- 
ization to preserve the peace once peace was made. The 
difficulties it has been encountering recently are at least partly 
due to the fact that the terms of the peace have not yet 
been agreed on. 

So, you see, the United Nations is already in being to 
maintain a peace that is not yet made. We must hope for an 
early conclusion of the peace treaties. After that the United 
Nations will undoubtedly find better scope for its activities; 
but the situation up till now has handicapped it. 

Thirdly, the United Nations is better equipped than the 
League ever was to tackle the basic economic and social 
problems which so often act as breeding grounds of inter- 
national strife. The Economic and Social Council has just 
concluded its second session here in New York. 

All of its work gives promise of rich achievement that 
will be to the advantage of mankind, and will enhance 
the prestige of the United Nations. To that extent this will 
be another item on the credit side of the account. But I must 
make one reservation—express one doubt. The Charter has 
alloted all work in this field to the Economic and Social 
Council. It is a vast field and perhaps it was right to set 
up a special council to survey and cultivate it. I would only 
observe that the Security Council has been placed at a 
disadvantage by being excluded from this work. In this way, 
the Security Council has been restricted to the more negative 














tasks of considering only political “disputes” and “situations.” 
This means that it has confined itself to discussing differences. 
It means also that the members of the Council, having at 
present no constructive work on which to unite, have not 
been developing the corporate spirit, that would better fit 
them for the solution of political difficulties. 

It might be said that another great difference between 
the League and the United Nations concerns the so-called 
veto in the Security Council. This provision was not inserted 
with any evil intent. Historically, it arose from the idea 
that we must get away from what was thought to be the 
hampering League rule of unanimity. It was thought better 
that decisions should be taken by majority vote. But at the 
same time it was felt that it was hardly practical to con- 
template the great powers being outvoted by the lesser 
powers. And so this led to the insertion of the provision 
that the majority must include all the five permanent 
members. I haven’t time to discuss all the aspects of this 
terribly difficult question. But without examining the theory, 
I would like to say a word about the practice. 

At the San Francisco Conference, when the four sponsoring 
powers were defining the working of the veto, they declared: 
“It is not to be assumed that the permanent, any more than 
the nonpermanent members, would use their veto power 
willfully to obstruct the operation of the Council.” This 
statement was approved by all of them—the Chinese, Soviet, 
British and American representatives. 

Now in the five cases so far before the Security Council, 
the veto has been exercised twice in a way which seemed 
to many to be an obstruction of the general intention of 
the other members of the Council. And in neither case did 
the veto seem justified because the essential interests or 
security of the power exercising it were at stake. 

The difficulty arises in practice in various ways. Here is 
one example. There are two permanent members of the 
Council, A. and B. A. makes a far-reaching proposal. B. feels 
he must vote against it, and the proposal therefore fails. 
But B. then puts up a more moderate proposal which would 
receive the votes of a sufficient majority of the Council. 
If A. possessed no veto, he could vote against it, or he could 
abstain, and the will of the majority would still prevail. 
But as it stands now, if he votes against it, because he feels 
that it would be illogical to vote for a proposal differing 
from his own, then the will of the majority is obstructed— 
perhaps even by that one ‘single vote. 

Thus the tendency may be to limit the choice to one of only 
two alternatives—maximum action or doing nothing at all. We 
are unlikely to get half a loaf, or any fraction of it. Compromise 
is made difficult; and compromise, although the word has 





sometimes an ugly ring, is the essence of agreement between 
those who honestly start out from different standpoints. 

Our experiences at the League taught thinking people a 
great deal about what is necessary for any international 
organization to succeed. On the opening day of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference, thinking back to our earlier experience, 
I said I was sure that the most perfect machine we might 
construct would not work without the faith and spirit to make 
it work. And that even an imperfectly constructed machine 
would work satisfactorily if there was the spirit to make it 
work. That remains my conviction today. 

The United Nations is not a perfect machine. There is 
room for improvement, and I hope that improvements will 
come. Yet I believe it is a workable machine—if we resolve 
to make it work. 

We need the willingness to seek the solution of problems 
on the basis of what's right, instead of haggling over who’s 
right. We need to learn the art of disagreeing where necessary 
without becoming disagreeable; and beyond that we need 
to consolidate points of agreement, and build on them, rather 
than to widen differences. 

This world is too small for unbridled selfishness. A world 
organization to control international lawlessness is as essential 
as traffic regulations to control our modern traffic. Yet all 
the traffic lights in the world won't cure the problem of the 
driver who isn't looking where he is going, or who doesn’t 
care. The solution of our traffic problems depends not only 
on more traffic controls and better roads, but on better and 
more unselfish drivers. The solution of our international 
problems, and the full attainment of world peace, likewise 
depend not only on international machinery and control, 
but on a new moral climate between men and nations. It 
is well to remember this, for there are some people who 
expect of the United Nations achievements which only a 
morai renaissance will bring. 

There are other activities of the United Nations on which 
I have not had time to touch, and I have said nothing of 
that vast new field of unexplored problems and potentialities 
which has been opened up in the Atomic Energy Commission. 
But I have said enough, I think, to explain why I believe 
we are bound to give to the United Nations our constant 
and increasing support. 

The problems ahead are immense. The United Nations is 
far from being all-powerful. Yet I would agree with our 
English poet who said, “’Tis not too late to seek a newer 
worle”; and I would end as he did by stating my belief that 
the future will go to to those who are 

" strong in will 


> 


To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.’ 


AUSTIN: Allies warned against stalling on aims 


(Text of address by Senator Warren R. Austin, U. S. 
Representative-designate in the United Nations, before 
the Foreign Policy Association in New York on June 26.) 


By Senator Austin 


HIS FIRST ANNIVERSARY of the signing of the Charter of 
the United Nations is fittingly celebrated by concentrating 
on peace goals. 

They are those objectives which the nations might practi- 
cally achieve together before some world leader announces 
them as war goals. The achievement of them through the 
machinery of the United Nations, developing a habit among 
free peoples of collaboration on a world program, would give 
vitality to the Charter and demonstrate that we can peace- 
fully attain the broader objectives. 

Working together patiently under God’s guidance is the 
only way to that understanding and confidence which will 
make the United Nations effective. 





The machinery of general international organization cannot 
run itself. Only men who know what they want to achieve, 
and who have the united support of their several peoples, can 
supply the energy that will make the wheels turn. 

Therefore, through national organizations of business, labor, 
agriculture, veterans, women, education, religion and inter- 
national relations, we strive to: 

Plan a nation-wide educational program on the United - 
Nations. 

Inspire Americans, especially such citizens organiza- 
tions as the 150 conferring under the sponsorship 
of the Foreign Policy Association today, to look ahead 
and discuss what they hope to see accomplished 
through United Nations machinery, particularly the 
goals toward which they want their representatives in 
the various organs, commissions, and specialized agencies 
to work. 
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Relate the main lines of American foreign policy to 
the task of clarifying our peace goals. 

To suggest a few of the specific goals on which to 
exercise the relatively new function of acting together 
internationally. 

‘Our deeds will count, not 
only in the attainment of their 
beneficent objectives, but also 
in building up morale to wage 
peace generally. 

Every strategic point gained 
in collaboration with our allies 
in the peace struggle will bring 
the world nearer to the final 
victory over the impersonal 
enemies of mankind. 

In warfare, we have defeated 
the enemy. In peace, we have 
not consolidated the victory. 
This will not be achieved unless 
the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations are made 
living motives in the souls of 
men. 

To bring this about, two im- 
mediate steps are necessary: 

The holding action to pre- 
vent threats to peace defined 
in Article 2 of the Charter. 
Thus, as in the shadow of a 
great rock, we could enjoy the 
security in which the other, 


and corresponding step can 
be taken: 





Operation of the machinery —Harris & Ewing 
in definite, specific, common Sen. Warren R. Austin 
enterprises. 


For example, the International Labor Organization, having 
more than 50 member states, has the basic purpose of promot- 
ing improved labor standards and social security in all coun- 
tries. It aims to eliminate sublabor standards, which cause 
unrest and disturbance, socially and economically. It is one of 
the specialized agencies enabled by Article 57 of the Charter 


to be brought into relationship with the United Nations. This © 


must be done by agreement with the Economic and Social 
Council, subject to approval by the General Assembly. 

At the Paris Conference, held last December, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization prepared to sever its loose ties 
with the League of Nations, and to affiliate with the U.N. 

The necessary steps of severing connections with the 
League of Nations were initiated at the Paris Conference, 
subject to ratification by the member states of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. A draft agreement of relation- 
ship between the International Labor Organization and the 
United Nations was approved by the Economic and Social 
Council during the Council’s present session here in New 
York. 

It is hoped that this agreement will be approved by the 
General Assembly and by the General Conference of the 
International Labor Organization next September. 

This International Labor Organization is a vigorous, going 
concern. Its practical effect on international co-operation is 
indicated by the fact that at Paris it readmitted into member- 
ship a former enemy state—Italy. Here is a 20th century tool 
of great effectiveness for peace, whose energy could be em- 
ployed on a constructive program against common impersonal 
enemies. In developing its process of working, new patterns 
of thinking and common understanding would be crystallized 
into custom and habit. If it should become an agency of the 
United Nations, it would bring to our peace objective vast 
man power for production, trade and reconstruction. It might 
contribute to industrial peace a mode of relations between 
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employer and employe that would reduce work stoppages = 


which endanger the chances of winning the peace, just as lost 
man-hours endanger success in the battles of war. 

Another illustration of positive operation of United Nations 
machinery in common enterprises is the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, consisting of 42 member states. This is a world 
organization for pooling the best knowledge and experience 
relating to nutrition, agricultural production and marketing, 
and the best use of farm, fishery and forestry resources. 
It is strictly a fact-finding and advisory body. It does not 
put into effect any of its recommendations. This approach, 
unspectacular though it be, implements one of our specific 
peace goals. 

The work of the Food and Agriculture Organization is 
designed: to be integrated -with that of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. It can, without loss of identity, 
constitute a part of the United Nations. 

May I here quote from the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, filed in the Senate by me June 11, 1945: 

“No lasting peace is possible until the nations of the 
world work together successfully to reduce the under- 
lying social and economic causes of aggression and war, 
or, if possible, to remove them entirely. The prosperity 
of this country, as well as the peace of the world, is at 
stake. Without economic collaboration and improved 
levels of living and of production throughout the world, 
or at least in most of it, the maintenance and improve- 
ment of production and levels of living in the United 
States will be impossible. We cannot hope to have pros- 
perity in this country if the other countries are sunk 
in depression. 

“The proposed Food and Agriculture Organization, 
by providing the nations of the world a new means of 
working together to improve the efficiency of food and 
agriculture production, and distribution, the living con- 
ditions of food and agriculture producers, and the levels 
of consumption of users of those products, can make 
a great contribution to world security in an important 
economic sphere.” 

Definitely, one peace goal is to give the power of active 
public opinion to this common enterprise. 

Another good habit-forming exercise should have positive 
stimulation; namely, the system of consultation consolidated 
by the Act of Chapultepec. The 21 Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere constituting the Pan American Union are also 
members of the United Nations. 

The final Act of the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace at Mexico City, in February and 
March 1945, comprehend juridical, economic, social, political 
and security programs designed to preserve the independ- 
ence and dignity of each member state, and to provide 
for determination of controversies which might arise among 
them. At that time, before the Charter had been formu- 
lated, the regional organization could initiate the ultimate 
sanction of military force in the event of a threat or act 
of aggression. 

The Act of Chapultepec, which provided especially for 
reciprocal assistance and American solidarity, was so designed 
that it must conform to the principles and policies of the 
United Nations Charter subsequently to be adopted. Within 
the letter and spirit of the Charter, which we celebrate, this 
benevolent organization of American Republics is striving 
to carry into effect Article 52 of the Charter, namely: 

“The members of the United Nations entering into 
such arrangements or constituting such agencies shall 
make every effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such 
regional agencies before referring them to the Security 
Council. 

“The Security Council shall encourage the develop- 
ment of pacific settlement of local disputes through such 

regional arrangements or by such regional agencies either 














on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference 
from the Security Council.” 

The effect of the ratification of the Charter upon the Act of 
Chapultepec was principally to take away from the Union 
of American Republics the right of regional enforcement 
action without the previous authorization of the Security 
Council. 

Thus, a threat of aggression may not now be met without 
first obtaining direction of the Security Council. 

However, it left to the regional organization two extremely 
important functions: 

(1) The right and the duty to consult among themselves 
in order to agree upon the measures that may be advisable 
to take. 

(2) The inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense if an armed attack should occur against a member 
of the United Nations, until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain international peace and 
security. 

The system of consultation has developed in the Western 
Hemisphere during the past 56 years, and has gradually be- 
come a substitute for the use of armed force. 

During the past year, the harmony of the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been disturbed, but no war has occurred, and 
none will occur. 

The situation calls for the exercise of great wisdom, poise, 
patience, and consideration of all the various points of view. 
Here is an opportunity to strengthen the habit of collabora- 
tion and achieve both restoration of harmony in this Hemi- 
sphere, and the strengthening of the machinery of the U.N. 

Other illustrations of goals and of public participation are 
the high points advanced by speakers today covering eight 
areas. They avoided generalities and advanced highly sig- 
nificant and realizable objectives. Categorically, they are: 

Expansion of trade and employment. 

Reconstruction and development. 

Human rights—freedom of information and education. 
Health and social welfare. 

Peaceful settlements. 

United military defense. 

Atomic energy—control and utilization. 

Trusteeship and self-government for dependent areas. 

Consideration of your time impels me to omit discussion 
of these goals now, notwithstanding that these, too, are objec- 
tives which the nations might practically achieve together 
before some world leader announces them as war goals. 

Our best hope for preventing war is international collabora- 
tion on positive goals: 

(1) Developing large-scale plans to which each country 
can contribute in terms of its ability—really investing the 
peaceful struggles in a co-operative program as we did in the 
violent struggle. The way to stay united is to get busy on 
common enterprises that we can agree on. 

(2) Concentrating the forces and facilities we have on 
specific objectives that we feel confident we can take within 
a reasonable time—and then to apply the principles of logistics 
to make an effective and concerted drive. Resolutions and 
recommendations on principles and purposes are not enough; 
we must be very: specific on exactly what each country can 
do in a plan of combined operations, organize task forces, 
pool resources, bring the experts and organizers of the various 
countries together for united effort to get things done. People 
cant act unless they see clearly where we are headed and 
what is required of them. 

(3) By doing important things together at a few strategic 
points, we will gain strength and build up morale in the 
peaceful struggles as we did in the war. Only by taking next 
steps with precision and determination will people learn to 
win the final victory over the impersonal enemies of man- 
kind. There is danger in dissipating our forces on too many 
fronts, trying to lick tough problems with phrases and 
speeches. Start with the goals we most universally agree on 








and thus create a pattern of common aciion io move forward 
in the more controversial areas. 

(4) Behind whatever programs we agree on must be a 
popular will and determination to risk and sacrifice and persist. 

In the war, we were very specific; we said we had to use 
inland shipping facilities to rush war materials to ports and 
to bring up troops; and this meant saving fuel, dim-outs— 
getting people to do specific things to help reach the goal. 
The same kind of specific thinking and planning is needed 
for peace goals. They have to be the accepted goals of the 
people—not only our people but the people of the other co- 
operating nations. And the people have to understand 
clearly why such goals are given priority attention, what 
it will take to realize them, what others are prepared to do 
and are doing. 

Now that the United Nations machinery is set up, we and 
all the other United Nations peoples have to make up our 
minds what we want to accomplish with it and in what 
order—putting first things first. This is a challenge to all the 
citizen groups that have taken such an active interest in 
American participation in the United Nations. We're now 
ready to participate—to do something. What? And how? 
This is a challenge to the writers and broadcasters and film 
makers: To make the goals of peace as vivid and as urgent 
as the goals in the war. 

Let’s talk about the real things we want to do and spend 
less time speculating about whether there'll be another war 
and what this nation or that politician may be maneuvering for. 

We need a vast educational program to make the possi- 
bilities of peace goals understood and to help people to under- 
stand what they can do to co-operate. 

So, this is an invitation on the first anniversary of the 
signing of the Charter for public participation in the setting 
of peace goals and the task of organizing collaboration of the 
nations to achieve the goals agreed upon. 

Henry James talked about the moral equivalent for war. 
He thought it involved mobilizing people for common struggle 
against the common impersonal enemies. If once they could 
get the exhilaration of planning campaigns against disease 
and hunger, of collaborating in vast projects of construction 
and development, they might bring to bear on constructive 
programs all of the forces they expend in the fury of destruc- 
tive warfare. In the process of working and planning together, 
they might develop new patterns of thinking and come to 
understand each other. 

For centuries, men fought to take things away from each 
other in a world of low productivity and to collect tribute 
from the conquered. In the 20th century, the wars are started 
by organizers who claim they want to introduce new orders. 
They gain their dynamic from an appeal to the sense of 
national superiority. Behind all this is a powerful drive toward 
applying the science and “know-how” of our times, and break- 
ing down the interfering barriers that frustrate large-scale 
organization and exchange. Either we do by agreement and 
free collaboration through the United Nations what we know 
is possible to give peoples everywhere opportunity to fashion 
their futures with 20th century tools, or we confront the 
almost inevitable task of resisting in war the attempt of 
another set of strong men to impose order and to organize 
the world as a whole. 

Peace goals, then, are those objectives which the nations 
might practically achieve together before some world leader 
announces them as war goals. 

We, in the United States, assert the belief that we can do 
co-operatively and by agreement what must somehow be 
done—that we can peacefully apply what science has taught 
us—that we can find ways of releasing and organizing the 
productive and creative powers of people on a world-wide 
basis through the processes of democracy. To make good on 
this belief, we must move quickly to collaborate with other 
free peoples on a program of action through the machinery 
of the United Nations. 
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Soviet ‘Atomic Test’ 
Predicted for 1947 


Observers from other nations were 
disappointed in the Bikini atom bomb 
test, but some of them still are resent- 
ful over the U.S. decision to put on 
the demonstration. In private talks 
with American correspondents, they 
criticize the test as being a power dis- 
play. A Polish newspaperman is pre- 
dicting Russia will put on an “atomic 
test” of her own next year. 
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President Juan Peron picked as his 
new information chief the son of Lud- 
wig Freude, accused by the U.S. 
Government as one of the leading pro- 
Nazis in Argentina. Young Freude ac- 
companied Peron during the latter's 
presidential campaign. The two men 
are warm personal friends. The U. S. 
has urged Argentina to deport the 
elder Freude for alleged pro-Nazi 
activities. 
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Ill feeling between Chinese Gov- 
ernment officials and some U. S. Army 
officers is growing because of China’s 
slowness in dealing with pro-Nazi 
Germans in the country. The fact that 
one of Chiang Kai-shek’s former body- 
guards and military advisers had once 
been listed as a pro-Nazi, then re- 
moved from the list and allowed to 
stay in China, is causing new trouble 
in Shanghai now. 
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China’s decision to defer repatria- 
tion of German technicians helped 
bring to the surface the American re- 
sentment over Chinese treatment of 
pro-Nazis. Repatriation lists have been 
changing almost daily. German funds 
have been slipped out of China since 
the war ended. Some Americans in 
Shanghai are so resentful they are 
saying, privately, that the Chiang 
Government, in some respects, now 
seems more pro-German than pro- 
American. 


China Eager to Keep 
Nazi Technicians 


Czechoslovakia is not exploiting the 
country’s deposits of uranium, the 
raw material for atomic bombs. Rea- 
son is that the country’s uranium ore 
has turned out to be of extremely low 
quality, so poor that increased pro- 
duction is impractical under present- 
day mining methods. 
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The recent Moscow trip of Earl 
Browder still is causing considerable 
talk and speculation in London. Some 
Laborites believe Moscow’s gesture 
toward the former leader of U.S. 
Communists was a move to appease 
Browder’s followers who resented his 
fall from influence in the Party. 
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Russia’s propaganda attacks against 
the U.S. will not taper off, regardless 
of the outcome of European peace 
negotiations. Observers in Moscow 
believe that the “Politbureau” decided 
last spring that the U.S., not Britain, 
is the big obstacle to Soviet aims 
abroad. Because of that decision, the 
propaganda emphasis was shifted to 
the U.S., where it will stay regardless 
of peace developments. 
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American businessmen, not yet des- 
ignated, are to be sent to the U. S. oc- 
cupation zone in Germany to advise 
the Military Government on methods 
of reviving German export trade. Em- 
phasis will be put on toys. The first 
advisers will be selected from among 
big merchandisers and retailers. 
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Behind Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco's action in ousting Gen. Fran- 
cisco Borbon on fraud charges is a 
new move to hold off the Monarchists 





Frenchmen Shirk 
Jobs to Hunt Food 


in Spain. General Borbon, a wealthy 
man, would have little reason for 
trading Army goods in the black 
market, the formal charge against him. © 
The significant thing in Franco’s per- © 
sonal participation in the case is that 
General Borbon is related to the Bour- 
bon family, was a close friend of the | 
late King Alfonso XIII, and is ex- 
tremely popular with Spanish Mon- 
archists. 
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Absenteeism among French work- 
ers is increasing at such an alarming © 
rate that it is interfering with the pro- 
duction of essential goods. The unof- 
ficial “holidays” are causing the Gov- 
ernment considerable concern. The 
real but unannounced reason for job- — 
shirking is hunger. French workers — 
are laying off Fridays and Mondays, — 
and spend the long week end in the © 
rural areas searching for food to sup- | 
plement their city rations. 
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NKVD, the Russian secret police 
bureau, has a mission in Prague cam- 
ouflaged as the “Russian Repatriation 
Agency. Outwardly, the agency is in- 
tended to aid all stranded Russians 
who want to go home. In practice, it 
“repatriates” anyone it finds objection- — 
able. The Czech Government does not 
interfere with the activities of the 
Russian agents employed in the Bu- 
reau. 
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Oscar Ivanissevich, new Argentine — 
Ambassador to the U. S. will keep his 
job only a few months. He accepted 
the assignment as a patriotic gesture 
and to accommodate his friend, Presi- 
dent Juan Peron, but with the under- 
standing he would stay only long 
enough to complete his first mission— — 
to improve relations with the United ~ 
States—then be permitted to return — 
home. 
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The unique importance of 
WORLD REPORT is gathering to- 
gether in a single audience a world- 
minded market. Here is a market 
unique in the history of advertising 
—a market that thinks and plans and 


buys and sells in billions. 
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Grace Line’s new fleet of 20 
modern “Santa’”’ ships brings 


to our Merchant Marine the 


last word in utility. They reflect the ingenuity of Amer- 


ica’s designers, the skill of America’s builders and the 
experience and high standards of America’s operators. Fea- 
turing the completely renovated and modernized Santa 
Rosa and Santa Paula, this new fleet will link the Americas 
with swift, efficient and economical service for travelers 


and shippers alike. 








See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 









